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1. ORTHOGRAPHY z or True Spelling, which treats 
of the Sounds andUſes of the ſeveral Letters in all Pofitions; of 
the Diviſion of Words. into Syllables, and the Uſc of Points. 


H. PAOSODY ; Or the Art of Pronouncing Syllables in 
Words truly, with Tables of Words properly accented! 


III. ETYMOLOGY ; or the Kinds of Worde, which 
explains the ſeveral Parts of Speech; their Derivations and- 
2 Endings; Change and Likeneſs to one another. 


IV. SYNTAX; or Conſtruction, which teaches how © 
to connect Wordvaright in a Sentence, or Sentences together. 
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\H E Method of conveying, 3 or ex. 
preſſing the Ideas of one Perſon to another, 
in Diſcourſe or Writing, is univerſally called LAx- 
GUAGE.—And the Art of doing the ſame by Rule, 
or in the Manners the beſt Speakers and Writers ex- 
Preſo their Sentiments, is every ry where called GR am- 
MAR ; which is truly accounted the Baſis of Litera- 
ture, * the Source from which all the other Feier 
ces . | 


The Parts of Speech s or Kinds f Words, which, 
conſti itute any one Language, are the ſame in all o- 
thers, i. e. whatever Words are Names, or W 
Subſtantives, Verbs, Sc. in Engliſh, are the ſame in 
Greek, Latin, French, Sc. though expreſſed by dif- 


ferent Terms; alſo ſome general Rules of Grammac 


Lire univerſally applied to all Tongues, A Perſon 


there 


&& 4 3 7 7 > : 
| 8 : . . : 75 * EE | _ 8 | 
„% Tie PREFACE 


7 therefore who under land. Engliſh grammatically, 
muff be allowed to have good Notions of Grammar 
in general, z. e. that of every other Nation, and 


cenſeguenily, if be endeguours to learn any other 


Tongue, will, from ibis Analogy, find his Progreſs 


ſurpriſingly facilitated. On the other Hand, the 


Man who ſpeaks or writes Engliſh by Rote only, or 
through Cuſtom, from being his Mother Tongue, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have any reflex Notions, or rea- 


ſonable Aflurance that he wes it, either with Pro- 
priety or Elegance: But by afting at Random, only, | 


muſt needs be frequently making Soleciſms, falſe Con- 
cord, and betraying his Ignorance upon the moſt tri- 
wial Occafions ; alſo by being unacquainted with 


| Grammar, or unable to expreſs himſelf properly, he + 


muſt of Courſe be a Stranger to the Beauties of Lan- 
gucge, the Eaſe, Elegancy of Ps, &c. * 


Tnar. the Engliſh Language i 7s as copious, beni 


ficant and harmonious as any in the World, none pre- 
tend tg diſpute : Therefore to argue, or even to ima- 
gine, it contains net ſo much intrinſic Value, Excel- 


lence, Sc. as to admit of Order, Uniformity, and 

Concord, to which Rules may be adapted, would be 
bighly abſurd and ridiculous ; ſince without theſe Pro- 

perties, 729 Language can be perfectly intelligible. wh 


Ir the "Method be allowed to be n the Plan well 
H s laid, 


I 
4 


— 


4 


The”) PREFACE ET 
laid, and duly executed; this Book can need 0 other 


Ee ene att 0 e and 4 1 


.H o far i have albu theſe wk Pri N 
py to the Deciſion of all candid and judicious Reæad- 
ers; Ver I foall not run into that ungenerous, though. 
common Faſbion, of raiſing the Reputation of my own: 
Book, at the Expence of my Brethren on. thi Subject; 5 
or. flart Objeftions to others fer my own (vantage * 15 
But, on ibe contrary, am ready to allow,. that, by ö 
how much more ſoever we are indebted to the i inge 
mious Contri ver of any new Scheme for the public Ads 
vantage, than to him who only improves upon it; by. 
ſo much ought I to be content with the leaſt Share ＋ 
Public Thanks, and the greateſt of its Blame, if this 
Grammar, as the laſt, be not equal or e 40 
the bell get a. Only, . 


As this contains a larger Syntax, ws Exzzalts 0 of 
Bad Engliſh, and ſome other Praxiſes andPeculiari:| es, 
| entirely new, mentioned in the Method of Teach 7 ef: | 
never any Thing of the ſame Nature appearing 4 in n 
mung Grammar before, I run the Riſk of Sing lar | 
Therefore in theſe, as we lasi in all other Points, 
45 relying on the Merit of 1 the ork, I refer it en- 
tirely zo the impartial Fu. gment of the Public ; and 
hope judicious Compariſans with other Grammars will 
be the only Means of nnn This: | - 
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I x 14 ASeaient; nay 4 4 general received No. 
tion, that without learning Latin, or other Lan- 
guages, we cannot arrive at a RR gy 
of ENGLISH, gk: | 


—— 


In Anſwer to which, 7 * leave to 1 3 
the Reaſon -why thoſe among us, who have learned 
Latin, Sc. are greater Adepts in our own Language 
than thoſe who have learned Engliſh at Random, or 
 Ingrammatically, is entirely from their Knowledge of 
Grammar in General; which they acquire by learn- 
ing ſuch or ſuch 3 by it : For though every 
Language has its peculiar Properties, or [diotiſms, 
the Nature of GRAMMAR 7s, in a great Meaſure, the 
ene in * Ton _ as ede obferved. | 


Ir to he Maſter of any Language, fo as to write it 
with Propriety and Exactneſs, is to underſtand it 
grammatically; it muſt certainly be a nearer or more 
conciſe Way, . to the Perfection of ours, to learn the 
_ Engliſh Grammar itſelf, than to go about to ſtudy the _ 
Latin one, &c. merely to come, at the Knowledge of 
our own from the Nature 12 theirs. 


15 * bacipel Defi ign hai this 1 

el A Practical New Grammar, with Exerciſes 
of Bad Engliſh, Sc. was to render, in as eaſy a Man- 
ner as poſſible, a perfect and critical Knowledge of our 
Mother Tongue, attainable to every Perſon of com- 
mon Capacity, without the Help of any other Language, 
7 ee in a ſhort Time. In the e of hich, 


though 


wy 


be PREFACE 


2 rhough 7 have adhered ſtritly to my firſt general Plan; 
1. e. chat of compleating the Engliſh Scholar, and haus 
had the Pleaſure to find the former Editions bell re 
ceived by the PUBLIC, I have through longer Practice 
n Teaching, more nice Obſervations on the Lan- 
| guage, its Idioms, &c. judged it neceſſary to male . 
veral confiderable Alterations and Amendments, and, 
have added a new Chapter of RHETORICAL T ROPES 
8 and FIGURES in this Impreſſion; all hieb, I pre 28 
f ſume, will be found uſeful, and greatly contribute ta facie, , 
= litate the Completion of an Engliſh Education. TON 


7, 1. fr my. Parr. ho the Sali faction fo 1 ene 
| by Experience, that any Perſon of 6 tolerable Capacity 
may, in a fhort Time, be taught to write ENGLisn 

independent of the Knowledge of any ether Tongue, | 
| and that as properly and correctly as if for the PRkESs : 
e notwithſtanding the Pains many M riters haue talem 
1 towards ſpeaking and writing our Language aright, 
| with what Improvements Grammariant in a long Suc- 
a ceſſion have made one upon another, Grammar is fill 
> fo frequently taught, an but pretended to, by Mafters' 
oho are either ignorant of it themſelves, or, at beſt, 
(and to which I would rather aſeribs it) never get the 
Alt of Teaching it zo any Advantage to the Scholar ;* 
that (like all other good Things proſittuted to mean Pur | 
poſes, or on frivelous Occaſions) it is jo far denied the 
great Reputation and Eſteem due to the genuine Ex- 
, cellency of it, that it is become almoſt ridiculous to pro 
fejs it; and, as no Pains ought to be ſpared in forward- 
1 1 © 


8 % 


"The: 


PREFACE: 


and infallible Way of Teaching {could it be Pave 
ed) uaould not by any Adeans be ſuperfluous: I have there= 
fore\annexed the follawing compendious Method, which 
fi have-uſed with uncammon Succeſs, : far fome Years. 
paſt, and humbly recommend the ſame, and the Book 
zn general, to the Conſideration of all: thoſe Gentlemen, 
Sc. who are -honoured with the Care and Education 
of: Fouth, as well as to the Peruſal of fuch Young La- 
dies and others as are agſirous of improving themſelues, | 
at their legen 21251 ix We r ge * . 


io; FISHER: 


F Naw CASTLE), 
May 10, 1768. 


with 


kk F 7 5 al 4 


my 


| PRACTICAL METHOD | 


7 


| Teaching E ngliſh grammatically. 


Hough Scholars do not enter upon GRAMMAR 
till they can read tolerably, in a vulgar Way; 


5 yet as to conduct the youngLearner from his A ,B,C, 


may be of Service to lame; I ſhall begin with On- 


'THOEPY, or the true pronouncing of Letters.” fr 


What is called the new Method of — 
has been practiſed in ſeveral Places with great Sue 
ceſs; but as it cannot be expreſſed in Writing, I 
muſt be obliged to paſs it over , Dow and leave thoſe 


who have made a Trial, to their own 8 as bs 
due Practite or Neglect of it. 


After the Scholars know their Letters; grou 3d 


them well in their Monoſyllables with the ſoft — 
hard Sounds, of C and G, and in what Poſitions they 


are ſo and ſo, | ſee p. 17. 19. ] the Ufe of E filent, 
and when it is fo, [ /ee p. 7.] to ſound ph as one 


 fingle Character ; to thiz th through the Teeth, 


like: the Greet (©) Theta; and in like Manner witty 
ch, ſb, and wh ; this they will ſoon learn from Word 


of Mouth, by frequent Repetitions. When they are 


advanced to Words of more Syllables, let them de 
uſed to a diſtinct Produficticjen of each Syllable, 
with a careful Obſervation of the Letters that com- 


poſe it; and to prove theit Diviſion by Rule. 


Though Orthography be a very material Part . 
Grammar; yet, as a Multiplicity of Rules are more 


apt to puzzle and confuſe, than in/truft and ' advance. 


Ankeny ee, a Learner ſhould not be troubled 


xceptions to general o ones. But concluding 
them grounded by Cuſtom in the above, with the 


Adduion of a few more of the moſt waterial 3 


vat Gs, 


— 


as If 


* * 
1 
: 2 — 


vations, ſack. as ci, þ, and i, [ſet 5. 3a. 57. the 
| Ulegfthedouble Accent, Se, 1 Sf SY a more 


critical and thorough Repetition, till frequent Exer- 


ciſe in Spelling the Tables by Heart, Sc. has made 


them Malers of natural Sounds and common Words; 
after Which they will be better able to remember 
Nules, and their numerous Exceptions, with leſs 


Wben they can read pretty tolerably, they ſuould 


de acenſtsmed to the true Uſe of Steps and Marks ; 
as the Proportion of Time peculiar to each Stop, to- 


ther with proper Cadence arid Emphaſis, divide the 


-  ventences, and thereby render what they read intel- 


digible and harmonious to the Hearer. 
Then as explaining and inculcating Rules by Ex- 
ample, muſt needs be the eaſet and moſt effettual 
Way, I would recommend the following Table of 


Words, with the Method of proving them, as a 
Praxis for Orthegrapby, ſeeing they conſiſt of ſuch 

Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, according 
to their different Poſitions ; [ /ee p. 53.] after this 


they ſhould be employed for ſome Time in writin 


the Words down, whilft the Maſter, & or one of the 


Scholars, reads a Paragraph from the Spe&ator, News- 
Paper, &c. aud let all that are appointed to write, 


copy from his Reading; then, to create an Emulation, 


compare their Pieces, and place the Scholars ac- 


cording to the Deſert'of their Performances, | 


Let the Maſter write down all their miſ-ſpelt, 


Words right in their Writing-books, to be got by 
Heart before they leave them; and withal make 
each Scholar write his own into an alphabetical 


| Pocket-book kept for that Purpoſe. Thus in a 


£ - 
— 


\ 
| f ſhort 
ö 4 5. 4 5 4 I N = 
* at 


* Whoever reads, ſhould obſerve to pronounce di ndth 
without loſing the Sound of one ſingle Letter, except fuc 


das ought to be ſilent, and to divide regularly in Pronouncing. 


Teaching Elis grammaticath. 2 


thort Ti ime, a | great Reduction of thieir! fable Spel⸗ 
Jing may be expected, eſpecially if the Maſter inſiſts 
upon their Care in the Peruſal of thoſe inſerted in 
then Lift, and makes a 2 en of the 
ſame ords a great F 5 975 
As for PRosopx, I believe. it will. be: found the 
molt ſpeedy and effectual Way to a right accenting 
ords, to make them pronounce;: with a due 
Regard to Accents, where they are marked properly, 
(aas in the following Tables) which will both ground 
them in their Spelling and eie n nichr 


1 Pronunciation. 1 4 


42 is 


This is the only Method that can: be taken with. 
any Succeſs, till they underſtand or the 
Nature and Kinds of Words, on - which * ny. 
„Rules in Proſedy depenc 
3 _: ETYMoLoOGY is next to be run a im ite _ 
material Points, i. e. ſuch as are moſt eſſential in de- 
ſcribing to what Part of Speech each Word partieu- 
i Urly belongs. Many a poor Scholar has been bewils 
. dered and loft in your long and tedious ies 3 
do prevent which, L as, recomend tbis bort, but; 85 
as | think, pertinent Abſtract, with a Prasis to exem 
plify and prove the ſame, Cc. | fe p. 100. Bat I 
would adviſe, that Scholars be not puaaled with the 
different Kinds of Particles till they have firſt got the 
Names, 5 rad es, Relative 3 and Vers, after 
which nothing will remain upon Hand but the Par- 
1 ricles, which, if believe, may be ſooneſt: 
from one another by the 9 Methad. 
Make the Scholars write chem down in their . 
ſpective Pocket- book, as under Adverbs, ſes p. 99. 
noto, to day, already, before, ye/terday, heretofore, long 
fence, &c. All the Adverbs without Diſtinction of 
Time, Number, Place, & e. and ſo with the Cunfunc- 


_ e e e Roe having. 
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Ravin 


N 
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All APractioan MszTHop, Se. | 


em in a I Mes Space under their Eye; any ohe max 

foon be n die 1 the Nature and Pro- 

ies of each. 

. Among manyM 
mar; I know E tymology is either entirely ne 

aboveeveryotherPart,ta gh Z 

may which all others in a great Meaſure depend, Ind 


aka 80 


to little Purpoſe, t 


- 
— * = — x 2 2 2 a 
Fi 4 8 * 
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nd to reach Gran 
glected, or, Dry, 


, IS 3 © * / -# 8. * » 3 


"Va a. 


Opinion, ſo very eſſential to polite Writing, 
4; Þ nh 6 think any one qualified to peat, write, 
compoſe with a happy Prepriety, a Clearneſs, and 


e of Expreſſion, who has not a tho= 
rough Knowledge of, and Regard to it. 


In learning Latin, making Exerciſes from falſe Con 


cord, is reckone 
thorough Know 


the moſt ex 
ge of 


ient Method to a 


Syntax; and though our 


Lang 7 2 is leſs tedious and difficult i in this Part, 


wer Genders, Caf 
1 Exerciſes of Bad Engliſh, 


, Times, 
under the fow Rules we 


. yet, I think 


have, after the Manner of Clarks or Bailey's Exam- 


| ples for the Latin Tongue, 


mult needs be altogether 


as requiſite to à critical Knowledge of our own. TO 
— End I have laid down the following Exer- 


| eiſes. ee p. 121. 


. —— e 


„ 


As I have never W this Method recom- 
mended or preſcribed by ethers, I ſhall be glad if it 
poſſeſſes the Merit to be improyed upon: This, I be- 


= thinkin 


S 


Perſon muſt allo 
allow himſelf to obſerve 


 Heve, I may venture to ſay in its V indication, that 
it to be neceſſarywho 


ow often the Hyntacti 


cal Part of out Language ſuffers from many People 


of all Things, 
tural to us, that ĩt is imp 


of all Ranks, both in ſpealing and writing ; and that 
by a long F amiliarity, Cuſtom, the grand Eftabliſher 
has rendered falſe Concord fo natu- 


for any one to ſpeat 
Sdunacquainted with 


5 ANEW. oy 

| & R AM * R 
FS | The E Englith 1 Lang guage, | 

: Wb, Pi bu 
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To Exerciſes of Bad Elli. 

; r HAT. is Grammar] $7 
0 "A... Grammar is the-Art. oh ex- 
g | preſſing, the Relation of Things. 
„ in Conſtruction, with due Ac-_ 
cent in Speaking, and Orthography in Writing, 
according to the Cuſtom, of thote whoſe T 
„ we learn. : 3 
LI Q. What ds you learn Grammar far? 1 * 
„ 122 To ſpeak. and 1 properly and e by 7 
 *'F ule. 


1 hat os hs treat of 2 9” 5 
„ Letters, e Wen, and Sentences. | | 


? 
Of | 
; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


of ENGLISH GRAMMAR in particular. 


. Into how many Parts is Grammar divided ? 
Four; ehe wil be gate "of in thefollew 


: 
Order i in this 7 3 * w # . . 2 F434 AY I 19 218 


. ORTHOGRAPHY. 3 

2. PROSODY. If 3 
3-ETYMOLOGY, — * 
. SYNTAX, or SYNTAXIS. | 


8 That is 'Orthography 5 
A. The Art of true Spelling, Ah 6 to 
write every Word with proper Letters: But as con- 
cerned in Pronunciation, it ſnews how to give the 
due Sound of B 5 and, for that, it is 5, % Or- 
thoepy. 9 
Q. 3 4 you explain the Difference between Or- 1 
thography and Orthoepy ? _ es 

A. The Difference is, that Orthography relates 
to the true Writing of Words; as we muſt writs 
Biſhop, not Buſhop : 1 8 | 

And to the true pronouncing them, 28 
we muſt pionounce Servant, not Sarvant. : 

II. Q. What is Profody „ 

4. Proſedy is that Part of Grammar which ſhews 
i how to mark, or to-pronounce Syllables in * 
be according to their true Accent and wat <8 
II. Q. har if Etymology tn 7 1 
5 3 Ay Etymology treats of the Scral Kind of W Vor . 'Y 
ih (or Parts of Speech) their Derivations, Endings 3 
Change, and Likeneſs to one another. 5 

1 IV. Q. I bat is Syntax. or e 
: A. Syntaxteaches the proper. Diſpoſition and Con- 
1 nection of Words. in a 8 „ or Sentences. 48. 
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TRUE SPELLING. 
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a HAT is 4 Letter? | 1 
A. A Letter is a Mark or 

Character, denoting a ſimple, 
| uncom unded, peculiar Sound. . 
157552 are the complete Set of 
| e called by the Learned - 
wp The Alob det: 

Q. What do you mean by the Al; ohabet ? | 

A. Alphabet A a Word made ap of the Names of 
the two firſt Greet Letters; namely, Alpha and Be- 
ta, anſwering to our I and B, whereby is meant 
the whole Number of our twenty-ſix Engliſb Letters; 4 
Os oy 1 is in his A, B, C, . 
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of the vowers. Wo 


Q 7) HAT is a Vowel? 
2 A. A Vowel is a Letter, which hour : 


; the Help of any other Letter joined to it, doth by 


itſelf > va a perfect Sound, and often alone makes 


a perfect Syllable ; as, A, 7 O, &. 


Q. How many Vowels are ther? : | 
A. Five; à, e, i, o, u, and y, when it follows a 


: Conſonant, which is only a different Character for 


i, being either ſounded like it, as in by, n 0 or Sag 
6, as in happy, 'Menty, &c. 
Q. How many Squngs bas a Vowel? 
4. Two bay 2 9 vix. : 


£ — 


When Foy Syllable ends with a Vowel either in 
Monoſyllables, or in Words of more Syllables: as, 
any, we, I, go, you; or, as ar Vers, * 198 = 
OR And | | 


A Sn r Sovnn,! 


When * $yllable ends with a Conſonant; either | 
in Monoſyllables,. or others; as, Hat, her, bit, rob, 
Tin; or, as Barber, bitten, Bs... 5 
Q. Are there no Exceptions. to this general Rule? 

A. 1. Yes ; in-Caſe, of double Accent, as Ba- 
lance, Cha-pel, Sc. where J and P, having each a 
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double Sound: muſt be luppoſed: 48 double Letters, 
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Any one e to divide by Rell will never be at 
4 Loſs toknow at firſt Sight, ewhtre every particular Sy la- 
ble of the longeſt Ward en and alle, with 4 Vowel 


or a Conſonant, 8 
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6 Of Re HOGR APHY: 
and the firſt Syllable of each of theſe Words to 35 i 


% wh a Conſonant, as, bal-lance, Chap-pel.+ - 


Where e final only WK the former 
Vowel; 5, nes thine. 8 


> 


Q. What ds you obſerve of the Litter x a? 
A. 1. It muſt be obſerved, that when à is ſhort, 
(i. e.) when it is in a Syllable- that-ends with a 3 | 
nant as before remarked, it ov be ſounded as in 
Hat, Map, Lad, Tab. 
2. it is ſounded long wha: it ends a Syllable, 


and before final es as, Mater, made. 


3. Before / and r it is pronounced broad, like 


au, or aw; as, falt, Malt, Harm, warm, Mo, 


9 

3 Does a ever loſe its Sund? | 

A. I. A is not founded in the Words Dinka, 
Dimond) Villain, (Villin] Curtain, (Curtin) c. 
2. Moſt of the proper Names that have aa drop. 
one of them in the Pronunciation; as, Hſaac, (Izac) 
Balaam, alem ; except Ba- al, Gas 

In Monofyllables, where : comes before it, 4 

| Toles its. Sound, and thee is ſounded Jong 3 3 my Tia, 
Laa, Fas Plea, Seay Tea. 12 41 


Q. What have you to obſerve of this Leiter ? 
A. It is long or . by the general Rule before 


. noted; and final e ſerves to lengthen. the former 


Vow- 


-- 


. * , p. 4 2 "” — 
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G_ a. 4 


2 3 Se ee the abt Accent 2 1 the ſep Table wo 
Spe ng. 


; Vowel.i in the ſame Syllable; as, q re, heres Mire, 


added ; as, 


founded foft, not only at the End, but alſe in the 


* ä . 25 * 9 2 
4 * , 
CO ax 
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* 


Sore, Cure; except in, come, ſome, give, live.* * 
e then uever al at the, End of 


A. Yes, at the End pf ſome Proper Names, us, 
7 ſe, Ca-ta-ſtraphe,, Getheſe-mane, Eu-nice, Pha» 


e, Pe ne- lo- pe, 


Allo e is ſounded. leng i im be, He, me, tue, be, and 


Q. Deth. Sat e len always lengthen the 7 owel, 
or Syllable — it 
A. Final e filent, after two Conſonants, doth not 


* 


| lengthen the Syllable; as, Badge, Wedge, Hinge, 


Revenge, &c. except flrange, changes; ranges: we! ts 


Haſte, Paſte, Tafte, .&c. 


Alſo bind, fmd, Hind, lind, Mi nd, Rind, Ke. are are 
ſtill ſounded long, though e final be left out :- which | 
Fenn uſed to be ſet after them. | | 

. Dow final e ever ſuffer any. Change 2 
* ſeems to alter its Situation in ſome W Words, 


T 


04d to ſound before I and x in Words with final cre, 


tre, le; as, Acre, (Aer) Aitre, (Miter) humble, | 
(humbel) &c.. 


Q. Docs s after flow e at the End g give any "Sound | 


e + 


A. If the Words end-with * er fe, te, le, me, 
ne, pe, re, and te, the e remains ſilent, ** « be _ 


* E falent is 8 to 9 qunitcen after; c 2 3 T9 

fl 2 ad F of 
Wa ds; as, Advance—Advancement, Change—Change- 
able, Place — placed: Bat it is changed into i before the 
Termination. ous; as, Vice —riciouf, Rage—ragious, 
a abs, apes 


5 


8 0 ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 
be *  bribe—bribes |- . name names 
Oo tide —tides ne I tune =—tuncs 
#- es mY fin fripe—/tripes 
＋ J \ 1. 1 re ſhare — ſbares 
te tale —tales te fate —ates 


2. Are cen no Words whech gain a new Hull 

by add: to final e? = 
— Ty fuch as end in ce, ge, fe, * xe; 0. 8 9 
Faces, rn en Ae Au, Fx 


| &c. 

Qs 1 yt es the Letter i? 

A.. Beſide its being long or ſhort by the general 
Rule with other Vowels, it is alſo! Jong, | 


2. &)\ (ih, (Child, 
before 7 as 4 15 * 28 climb, 
(Cen, . 


Q. Hui is l i ſounded 5 in cot Names ending in 


he Tis ſounded long in proper Name ending 
with 1ah3 as, Hexetiab, Jeremiah, &c. 
Q. How 351 founded before 4 V owel i in other proper 
Names ? 
A. Tis ſounded ſhort in other proper Names ; as, 
Axiel, Eliab, Mirium. 
1 hen it ĩ founded lite ee? 
A. Iis ſounded like ee, in Machine Maſheen) 
Magazine, (Magazeen) oblige, ( Wenn Ec. from 
the e 222 
Is the ſaund of i ever If? 
EY x It is; 25 in Fab pierce, view, Saliſsury, &c: 
= nin Go e © nn not in medicinal. 


of 


| : Except build, 3 ind i in W ords derived from 
ttzheſe. | 


. in 4, doing, move, probe. 


| Compaſſes, (Cumpaſſes) Conduit, Cun 
( (cunjure) Conflable, (Cunſtable) gon] | 
| Monmouth, (Munmouth) Femme, (Pummel. * 


3 one; as, * piteous, wires e. * 


raus SPELL TOY 7 
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9 What rr ole . R : 


N. In ſome ords © oo pied 1 Pa 
the Latin, 0 is founded long in the laſt SyYable, be- 
fore a\Confonant ; as, Folios, Quartes,, &c. 4 2 : 

Qu bin i o form: a like oo „ 

A. When 0 is long, it ſounds moſtly 1 as 


9 7. what 2 ds i is f. ee, Fo I l 7 
A. O is loſt in theſe Words; as, Corente (Gen. 
er) Feoffee, (F effee) Ni ede ( nne! N 8 


(Ca Chariot, (Charrit. ))) 


. When, is 0 ſaunded like 12 4 ob ot 
A. O is commonly ſounded like. i, in Vinay 


_ Flagon, (Flaggin.) . . 


Q. When is o ſounded like u jd nk 
A. O is ſounded like « in Arg (Ate) 


it) conjures 


8 When i is. ofilent © 321 1 2. G6. . 2 i 
A. At the End of Words of more Syllables'than a 


1 


_ the Vewdl U. | er * 


Dees u ever hangs its Sound „ 3 
t ſometimes dot. 
. lte the Sound of e; as ID beer) a 


rial, (berrial)7 


2. Into 7, as in Buſy, (bizzy) Buy e ( (met. ) 
<Q IAI hat do you objerve * er g 
A. U after g is moſtly ſilent; 8 Gueſt, Guile, 


Tongue, Plague, Rogue, Vogue, &c. But it ſeryes to 
retain the hard Sound + £ which * it would 


wot. 


2 * he 
. 04 
* 4 
* 


be als 


* n mY E 
1 


3 8 r off & 
91144442 AUS, 
& Ku 0 15 1 "wb — 4 


n 


end any Eng liſh nr? 

d itt theſe Hive, you thou, IN 
Lies, adieu; the laſt three of which we have from 
the Frenth, Inſtead of final u, we put e, of ut 
as, few, due, &c. * fe Gs 
1.2 Does u always ſoum lung or fhort, according to 
e Nele as other Vowels? ? 
No; à is ſounded ſhort.in many Words ending | 


-Difture, Picture, Scripture, &c. In all which, and 


all other Poſitions the u is wana long or ſhort ac 
ay to e . 2 (03S 


7 


— 


. Vowel v. 


= ber vibe ky in; 
A. When irends a Word or Slab; 25 TY th, 
me, many 2 Ur WK ** 8 
Q. What is the bound if y as a Privel? * 
A. The ſame as i, and it is uſedd at the End. of 
Words inſtead chereof; 5 for 7 ends no 2 nghiſh 
Words. rn 1 10 
Q. What "Ie ou farther to obſe rue of y? 85 
A. I final in 
into i, inthe plural; 48, CG —Ene- 
miss, Mercy Nei. And in the third rfon of 
Verbs; as, marry— married, karry—tarriad, n 


ee Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, Sy/tem, and ſome others 
b 


rying, burying, but before other 'Terminations we uſe 
i and not y; as, dierful, * 5, &c. yet it is always 


of ORTHOGRAPAY: 0. 


with are Ar the Letter : 3 2s, Creature, Geſture, 


many more, the ꝝ in the laſt Syllable is ſounded loft 
and ſhort, tho? the Words end with e Alent, but in 


2 ee, 1s e changed 4 


2. Yis ſeldom found in the Middle of Words, ex- 


in, and then it is a Vowel 5 and in 
Engliſh Words before the Termination ing; as, mar- 


re- | 


4a 


TRUE, SPELLING... 11 
retained after a 19 %! A; aa, Þ = Tap torn, 


. Attorneys, pray, praying, LACEY ® A 
ea, begins a 5 deal Ds o bonant; 
| 0 Yah 1 ee fo is. Wind zun 


„ N VRATY J 1 N C'H A P. d Wo 15 785 IS, 
of the DovaLe Vows, calle Dip chongs 


WAY. n 4 Diphthong ® ? . 
A Diphthong. or Couble Vowel, is «the 
1 two Vowels in the ſame Sy able.“ ORG 
a many Sorts. of Diphchongs, or double 
vol s are there? 


A. T'wo, Proper and Tmproper. _. ” Sui! I | 
O the Proper — 


Q. M hat do you mean by a Propet Diphths 2 bole. 

A. A Proper Diphthong i is — both the 3 
are ſounded ; as, oi in Voice, au in . 

Q. Which ane the: proper Diphthongs/?... * * 

A. The Proper EY are © aus, % e oer. 


; — 


and 9. JP ID td? VE LE, "0 | 
iQ Do they. alu retain = 
A. Not always: E For, x. % is ſomermes urnedin<7 | 


to the Sound of e or i ſhort ; as, Fountain, (Founten 
Meuntain, (Mounten | Fallave,.. (Villin). Captain, 
(Captin) Chaplain, (Chaplin Curtain (Curtin. )*" * 
2. Au uſually keeps one and the ſame Sound- 25 : 
in laud, Frakd,. &c. but it e abba; hin 
4 Kess ) gauge (S886. 5 — * — 


CO 


* >< fo * al E we > 
—_—_ IS 13 2 ** 8 n „* * 2 einn > — = y £ 


8 15 


5 = 


73; — FAT 139 lis 5 


ja CC 


OF tt ONO. nerally take 
r 2 Es 35 . Veins grey, oat ICS in 
|». 4« Oi always keeps its long Sound ; as in Bail, > foil, 
_ compounded. Words except. 
5. Oo is ſometimes anded. like z ort; in_ 5 
| Blood, Flood, &c:*and like o long in Door, eb. 
85 Ou: uſually keeps one . the ſame Sound; I 
as, Houſe, Mouſe; but hund lite. ſhortin Couples 
Af or Dh hg . 17 R > 
re t unds of the Proper double Vowels . 
*B 2 8 with the ſame. Prog ? 
A. No; for ar, au, oi, and of, end no Engli 0 
Words, except on in the Words thou, you, but are 
changed into ay, aw, oy, and ow; as in Day, Claw, 
Bey; ' Plough. © Os never begins or W =y Engl | 
Whats ee ene i 
O the Improper Diptithongs. $- 
0 What do you mean by an Improper Diphthong ? 4 
A. An Improper Diphthong is hers the Sound of 
but one of che two Vowels is heatd a8, ein H. 


r 


* * 


* re r 
n 


r — n 
, 


QTR. 49 nf ety 
4 ö < 


* 
#1 Q. Whi n 1e Diphiboogs t 1 
8 A. The ne Deen are aa, ea, e, eu ee, 


: NJ! 3 48 
. ” 3 ; FLY FS 15 * f * E Y *» 7 ö 
. ; 2 7 


ww 
— 
* I - * * > 1 2 — 
1 8 PA, - r * — "8 4 — 1 . 
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= — — 8 — „ 2 Oe IO" 


e S Ber” Diphtbeng 12/0 115 b! Sound, f 
and changes itte any other ſimple Sound, it'craſet to be @ Pro- 
per and becomes an Improper Diphthong, «s having | 
the Sound of one ſinnle Vowel ; except where u ſounds lite oo, 
a in could, ſhould, would; for 00 i age 4 Proper D:ph- 
thong — hefe wouble — ten occur” at the Ed » 7. 

Mord, when the latier is of no aſe at all, but only from : 

JF | 9 our. Language, "which: ſeldom end a Word avitb 
2 of the Voabels but e or y; as, * die, toe, ſhoe, foe, 
1 true, virtue, 175 play, lay, ſay. 


rnb E 8 5 EL 1 K N58 


le, va; , (oe 1, ui, (likewiſe E A che * 7 


; which is ſtill uſed 1 in fome proper Names) and 8 
"bs are e in the 11 e v. | E 
. 1 long in 5 Aren Badl, 1 2. 
@ 1 4 4 7 Jace, Canaan e. a 
„ ) mort in C rte, Heart, 5 9 
; 44 r. e ſhort in Breath, " Breaft, pes 1. 
n in Beam, deal; "Retreat. 
ot 0 
- e thort i in 9p &, Leopard. Leer. 
258 J. e long in 0 datory, feodal. 
* : hort in "George Geegraphy,. be, 
4. 1 is ein, AD 2 
| eu 0 1 in . ne e 
or u long in _ Diary en Jewel. 
ew | 
| 5. 133 its long Sound; — ud. ; 
2 | Mo” Speed, Kc. Ky | 
5 6. 5 £ long i in t Belief, Be efiege, he Cain 
hs ies e hort in 7 Fierce, Pierce. A 
| 75 — | | Boat, Coat, Guat, Sag. 
| ih 41 —— in Seal, (a . 3 
18 1 15 55 lang 1 in 4 Oeconomy, Phoenix. *. | 
57 de I „ long in 1 Does, Foe, Slzey Toe, Me. 
8 A : ſhort in Juul Cd, unden, dec. 
by ue . in e Aenne, enſue. 
* 8 % 2 an 10. | 
a I . * Ns End 72 it e ee —_ 53 3 N buſy, - $ 
= = crucify, &c. and net buſie, crucifte.——— 7 wo- Yowels" 
, KF coming together, making an Improper Dip): thong. the Jat-" . 
A lei generally leugthens the err eve in *, S the 


| latter i. ſeunded lang. 


1 wel be beter 19 ne it du Jails n e. is 
times done. 


* ” -_ * 
8 „ / A rs tin 1” 


41 (pt 
3 
of EPS; 


n 
— 9 118 
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4 > & 1 L 
3 * » i 
CE IT ns en one eb 


az is ſounded. as « Jong,in Encoy, Eine, Ge. fre 


the fifth nd Suid v6 longs! and r eee 
| doug. 
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7 thort i in, | Biſcuit, ball, rebaild, Kc. 
4 1 long in 5 guide, quite, begutll, au. 
a 1 W 5 ahn, recruit, s e. 3 


Q Are not ths Vowel"in'-theſe Improper Diphi«" 
thongs fanatimes. parehs amal rus. fines Sy 


A. I. Tney are p arted moſtly in compound Words; 4 
where the next Spllable begins with 2 . as, 
rei- iter ate, re. imburſe, Pre- amble, &e. 8 

2. In Words ending with ed or r a8, Dre. 
Citb er, di- ed, &. | 
3. In Hebrew Words; as, ae Zo-ar, Gilto-a. | 
J. In Greet Words; as, Cæſare-a, Ide-a. N 
Words from the Latin; ay be-atitude, orca, | 


 dables ©. 


Crea-ter, gui vet Soci-ety, &c. - 


Alſo in ſome. 1 15 Words; ; 26, Aaken ene. 


188 Cruelty. .. 


Af Triphthongs;. or "OY Voniels. 


0 Dr mere dun eus Hu ever meet together in 


a Syllable. 
A Yes, ſomẽtimes three; a8, eau in Beanty, and 


are called A aig when: they make but one 


Syllable. 

2 How many Thiptbengs are N in „Engbich 7. 

A. We have roms Bbw 8 and moſtly from the 
French; as, I. eau, in Beauty, 2. ien, in Lieu, 3. few, 

in View. 4. uai, in Quail. 5 xea, in * iN 
ak in Queen, 7. eye, in Eye. dun |; 

Q. How are they funded? 

Ane firſt three as u long; tlie fourth. 3 as ay 


2 
* 
4 
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7 N CHAP... 


* | $2'2 2 20s -; * ie 12 | CH, A. P. IV.. 4 1 vs | | A 
mM ©. of the Contowanms talk 
9. en AT is a Gonſondnt ? | 

A. A Conſoridnt I a Letter that IM alle | 


any vocal Sound without adding'a Vowel before or 
E WH afteriity; apap Baden __ e wien 
— founded p. FF 


* . 
52 3s 


: 
TT: 
a. ** 


| Q. How many ants 1 we in E. b 
3 : A Twenty one; — b, c, d, J. E, *. 7 45 
„ hn, 8, Dy % f. ts n , f A. my „ 

De fir Diviſun of Conſonants. 


* 5 2 e, 


Sin le and double Conſonants. 3 — 
ws are Double and which are Single i 5 
gh 2 and, matle-of e ee Cow 
5 = Pty and all the reſt are Single ones. oP , 
5 - The ſecond Diviſion of Confonants. | 8880 
2 Q. dat is ibe cond Conſonants ? 
- AHA. Mutes and ivowels, or ' Vowrels.” 43K % 


Q. bat 4s. a- Mute? 


. A. A Mute is a Letter which cats Aikindly | 
* founded without a:Jowel added, fuch.are.byc, . 


> 3, 4, p, t, v. $92. 2 
i 0. , a Halt Von? 


which has Ge. 3 — 


E A. A Half Fowl is a 


perfect Sound without a Vowel added: ſuch are . 


55 t, mt 255 fouref.whichare called L, „ 
namely, uin... 444-35, app ++ * 0 


A. Becauſe of that eaſy Motion with hk they 
= nimbly — away after a Mute | in | the June e 
1 B N ble, 


\ 


7 . mY . 
A 3 * 8 4 
* * — + * FY *. — 


"YI 


. that hte * the Je in ear us. Sornds, 


AS oi A 


Why are theſs called Liquids? i 


N boy art called Cw a Fun r thoſe Letters 


= - 
5 


_ 
5 * 
= - 
A 


by: 1 R N — p Q * 


er nt a n e We FAN; rler * 
a+ * 0 


Debt, (Der) Doubt, (Dout) Dar, 


Wiſs to lengthen the Syllable F.. 


| Ko 8 | % # ? 
| ; —_ 1 * 1 2 * 3 E * ot Eh, * | . #2 ; . : s 
26 Of ORTHOGRAPHY:%0r, 
\ &- * . a = w — 1 EZ 
4 . | - = 7 3 | 


ble, without any Sound; as d in blemiſb, and pro 
in Go OP „ e DE 5199019; HD ing 
*Q, What 5 fs ; obſervable of b 3 z 
A. Some Words ending in . ak, quite loſe _—_ 1 
Sund oft; and are pronounced ſbort; as, dumb, 


$ um) Crumb, (Crum) Lamb, IR Link * | 


lumb, (Plum) Thumb, (Thum.) \ | 
And ſome do it with bt final, 8 . as, 
e 


(Suttle.) ſor} Sabi | 
Q. In whet Horde does. b tſei its. Sound, and ferve : 


: 


A. B, like e final, lengthens the foregoing Vewel 


833 rel. eee ee (Can. 


. What have; you to ſay concerning the letter c ? 

A. This Letter muſt not be put between two 
Conſmants, as, rink, not drinch, except ehh þ, as 
1 N | 

Q. How many „ ge bar . u 

A. Two; a 4 01 Sound like ſi in Cedar anda hard 
Sound like, &, in Cat. 5 

Q. M ben is c ro be ſounded fo þ fa Fa * 1 "Sg 

A. 1 Be fore ey 1 and 53 28 in cement, cin. o. q 
pher except Sceptic, Scheme. 1 

E is alſo ſounded ſoft before an. Apoftrophe, 63 I 

denoting the” TREO of oy as * n Wren be- 


ce.) er 


e 2 


£4 
2 


— 


r —— 


* tt. 
%*. 4 — —— n 


4 A Mute i 15 4 Bent; or has wery Alle Sound of afar 3 
A Semi-Vowel partakes of a ſimple Sound.—Aud a Liquid is 
5 called from the Lips or Tongue being raade w/e of . to 45 ver 2 
the Scund v the Letters n 7 


— 


- 6 Was 
Tf 
# 
© 0 - 
997 
7 , 
4 2 . 


G 1 R U E. 8 EI. bin 
fore à Conſonan and pet ſlent: r 
fac (placed ** IJ 


Q. hen is e 10 ke unded hard? _ 

A. C.is hard like + before a, o, u, and the Con- 8 
ſorants\l, 13 as, Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab; and at 
the end of a8y Hable or Word, us; 2 cord, Fro-ligy 1.7 
| . Alo ſometimes before 5; 28, Chord, Choliey e. | 
"> When is e not ſounded ? 2 
. A. C before & is quite loſt i in Monohllabless, 45, 
* | Bach, Crack, &c.. | 
tile, And in theſe Words, Ghei (Siam) Fer, 


38 bs Verdit) Indiciment Inditement) Vi ogy (Vi tles) V 
ferve | Fe, (Vitler) &c. Ws e 7 8 
r When i is ch ſounded like r SR IR 
owel " Ch is ſounded like & in moſt foreig gebn. 


Cox- 1 ec in the proper Names of Do * | 
e, Arcbippus, Archangel, Baruch, Chemiſt, 
Ebac, Character. 
2 "dre not ſome norton Words excepted "a | 
17 . Eng 2 * of ch 1 2 uſuall N 
| tained in theſe S» Archbi/hep,. Ar geen d 
; chael, Cherubim, Ach. i | © 


3 A * 
ung I Lt 1 Lot n : 
= x * 9 
© | » 4 * \1 A. — _— 1 * * 
F * >» ; 7 X BE ne 
z 7 *Y D CC of pL "> Y I ooh Py *7 £4 * * 1 8 % by — 
K 8 *., 8 $55 1 £ N LA XX. * 2 22 


1 ) # - * . J - * 
UF 3 x as. | 8 2 | „ 
\ to. deat. * — * +», 4. at Jn 2 — L —_ — — 8 n 1 * — a 1 
J "_— _ * 9 — —B 3 — =, ow” * > 


11 4. there is no Difference in rhe Sound of f and e Before 
e, i. and y, it is one of the hardeſt Things in the Epglith- 
1 Tongue, to know when to write the one, and when ihe other, 
8 there being 10 ettled Rate for "this Purpoſe ;* and Grammari- 
aus muitiphing: Obſervations; rather cunfaum than belt the- 
- 77 Learner : Since that Rule can be of little der vice that admits 
ÞB of ſuch a ug/t Number of Exceptions : In this or any other © 
e, unit theLearner be confirmed in a correct l ay of Spelling, _ 
er him nos truſt bis uncertain Judgment, without conſulting a 
— Diddionaty, when be meets with ia Word of which be has not 
„ 2247 idea: And to prevent. his miſtaking. be ſame Word @&- © 
Lorber Time, he ſhould aurite it doxun in his Packet-Book, which 
#3 the * Method to iaprede bien in Spelling bv mand 504 


35 
81 


\ | 
1 


1 ” Le er * * 2 * 


W - 
* ”Y . 


\ 


at of er 4 4 < * p L G 1 
r 1 en ne. mee eee e 
91 MEI f > — Y EN FOR YT OY Oe ther che c 
e Er oo Rs ot i ot ago . , ** B en 1 
eee, v ²ĩ5·mĩ⁊ ran ogy 
1 : 
# Py 5 


* 2 = . 4 1 . 
4 : 7 Þ N 8 » 
* * 0 — 7 2 : 95 * 1 K 
* dy A * . n 
- — * "lv _ > * 9 . ? . * * * 
% « I < # 4 bo ky 
— $ P 5 . : * 13 * OY 
: : * 4 g 0 2 "Fr 
- : : 4 = 
4 


| when d or 7 follows it in the next Word. 


| mond, r 


| Af - 2. Fin the Plural Number, 18 actually c 
into v, and has its Sound : = e te 92 088 
Ihives. £4 we 7 3 t.. $07 


« 5 ” 


＋ of ORTHOGR NPHY: | 


128 How is the French æb fend # 

A. The French ſqund ch like ; and we retain 
that Sound in (inn Words immediately received 
from them; as, Chevalier, (Sbevalier) Machine, 
(Maſheen) Cap uchin, 9 7er {Shaize) 


r uam fab r 21% 
* Cn vun give another Obfervation of the a 


© $5 SNL 35 
97 Cd is pronounced as in Choir, Quoir 1 
cure: (Quoriſter.) 5 0 : 
Alfo ch at the End of a Word vides 7 defords| t. 
A Ditch, Watch, except ſome few common on Wort 
as, _ * rich, wich. p 5 


— 


— 4 
Ii 


2 i is bebe 0 4 - | 10 5118 R 11 
A. The L ermination ar is often ſhortened into 
t; as, 18775 burnt; ſhipped, ſhipt; ripped, ript; 


e © bleſſed,” BN ; Paſſed, to to Ph But this ſhortenin is | 


never to d when any Word in 4 or f final 
takes the Te: mination: after it; as, land—lanthd, 
not land d; part partad; not parts. Nor even 


$ 


2. Ever the Sound of d h. EX? 
A. D is not founded 1 in Ribhand (Ribbon) Dia 


Q. What are peur Obſervations ons on the Sound ff? 
A. 1. Fin the Word F is founded: wy like 
v; as, dh Lord. Mayor-(ov) Londen. 

But off (at 2 Be is ſounded. wich a fine Af. | 

piration'; as; #s:#2ep off, to carry off, (as it was oph.) | 


6. 


N 


746 © Ss oF 4 725 | 
* Td tas Sounds, ike the one bard and 
. verde wt 70 

e . g. and bord? e 


A. G is always hard before a, Py Lip rs. 28, 
* drment; gone, Gun, Glaſs, grow ; before ui at the 
_ Beginnings and er ſometimes at the End of Words ; 


r} as, Cuilt, Guide, Anger, longer; and at the End of 

x a SyHable or Word; as, bring, bring-ing: . Allo 

ty when gg come together, they-are both hard, though 5 
e or i follows, as Berger, aber . Rebe, 


Suggeſtion. * Ak ab ef 
Q. When ts g founded ht? — * 


„ uſually ſounded ſoft before e, i, and yz 
| like je, and ji; as, Gender, Ginger, Giphys &c.. 
2 Are there not ſome Exceptions 


7 A. Ves, there are three Sorts of S 3 
;> . All proper Names in the Bible have g Rard. 
aal before e and 4, becauſe they are always fo pronoun; 
wr ced in their Originals; as, Gethſemane, Gihon, Til- 
bo boa, &c. and. ſome others ; 3 as, Gilbert, Argyle. 

8 2. G before e is hard in the following common | | 
Y 3 ; deget, forget, Geer, Geeſe, get, N 
* . 71 
985 | 3 befote 7 ;, is hard in "theſe W240 


= 17 Forgive, giddy, Gift, Gilt, 'gild, gilt, e 
Gimlet, gird, Girdle, Gir 8757 give, &. 
2 Ig ever founded founded lite d N75 TY .O | 
A. In a few Words; asc, e 9 Digit, 


FP 5 "P. G before m and u in — vitabler is 

|  filent; as, Signior, (Senior) Sovereign yl ercin) 
= Phlegm, (Flee) Sign, (Sine) hd > (dein) reigns 
(xeign) arraign, (By Gnat, (N = Sc. Vo 


——" 


Q. How 75 ** th — nk 9 
2 2880 won 5 Aiming of 7 unds like g 
oo Karp iba gh it is very rarely uſed F 
b ſounded Fees 115 and ra 
5 A. 1. Tbe proper Sound of gþ is out of the 
Throat; but to take off the Roughnels, it is grown 
i cuſtomary to ſound it like F; as, cough (coff ) laugh, 


og N ee bub N m 


HH Can” you give any æan 
th 65 i is not ſounded in. the | following \ "WY | 
* only lengthens the Vowel; as, Almigbiy, (Al- 
mity) Daughter, (Dauter) Aale (ele) Rights, 
Rite) though, e 


" 
4 , : _ hs 
. tO RY PF. _ of 4 4 4 0 ; 4 * 2 : 
A « - * 9 - 7 7 5 \ « 8 1 1 * 
: 2gaÞ2 # $5 Aj > £1 8 201 & — * *®. + 4 %e nt 35 5g * 7 * 8 
, 8 2 : 5 = a4 1 3 . * + 1 2 3 _ 5 «WT > E " . 
* bas 910i I. 0 1333S Dn; £123 343. i 
L — 22782 10 1 5 $ * 2 5 241 | "£1 1 YA Lg 10 oY, ö 2 8 
74 1. «> — 4 91 2 o 5 12 en 8 "4 wy * 
_ 


Js k t be e Se 1 — 
"His not founded at the End of ſome Wor 


Ss: Ke I by Aeſſiah, &c. but is always ſounded . 
tor c ur eee before it a8, Match, catch, 


* 8 Tz t: £ TEL 2 F0Y 1 * 
4 21 4 : 3 Ki $ > < * * N 4 8. 1 > * 4 * : 
8 x ** -- 
MLT ebe 510 77 
I 1 1 ” \ 8 9 4 > 
7 Wo" ; | 1 WT .- * hu: AS & Yd 
, — b i « 
Honour, 
SV 
| * 8 
4 5 4 
Y „ 
, n 24 E PE 4 , 14171 3 a 
1 4 - , . IT „ : ob «LS ft 4% 
” F - . - 14 X # 1 « — f . - CE 5 * 
_ | * - _—Y 
j : 0”... * wp 
> ; rs et 


8 Ren —.— ah e ee 3 
as, Bere, enuf: But, when it /tgnifies a ſuſicient Number, it 
ener enow; and it Would Ge berter to write it fo 2 


=S 


a 


— 


rx v2/ PE DGV. 21 


2. His not written before 8 
* t; as, Knight, Light, night. FS | 
3. HH PEST} 45, 8 


. 8 
. 4 
* 
= BY . 
' * > 5 
: " *. - . 
nifh A 
* 
= S * 
1 v * 
3 * a „ a. 4 EE 9 1 b\ + 
> . — EA 5 F Fo 11 - þ 2 
s 5 


Ats 


— 1 : af + : 2 ? * 
* - 0 3 «4 8 2 1 
5 — = 1 # mw 1 7 8 VA $ "hs + | EF * * * 
15 yer * 7 BY 2 5 5 [ F 4 54 — N k 2 4 1 2 12 


2 b þ N „e ? #\ : 4 2 8 
7 8. | 5 4x *. , . 
3 I " #® $23, * nnr by 4 „ wg SS; : 
bay 8 #5 . y 8 n » ; 41 a+ fy} 4 2. $4 & bf 
% 


"1M e is bale of j? . 5 hob 1 

| If this Letter be. — cailed. as it «vb to 
be. and the Learner accuſtomed to call it ja, ng o- 
ther Rules or Obſeryations are neceſſary about it; 
It al ways begins a Sytlable, and is put before Vows 
els only ; as, Lane Jaſepb, W Es ang Rags 
bears" the ſoft Sound of - | 


” © at . 3 4 * 2 
- Y Se 13 - * 


r „ Be 4 
2 — » "K+ d-; 4 * 0 b * 5 
| J wy * 
x 5 
mn > * S * ©, * 
ow +3 , . | 4 
2 * 1 > 
7 —_ . * 
1 o 5 - # 
J * S L "gs. Y > Bug 7 
N JE. 
3 $0. 5 


2. What 7 15 10 rroable 7 oh 

4. The chief Uſe we have for 71 in 46h dog E 
1s to expreſs the hard Sound of c before e and z, 
as, keep, kill, &c. being never put — any other 
Letter, but x, and then moſt! 7 5 8 in 
an imperfe& Manner; 5 a4, 5 os: {Na ck) Knigh 
(Night) Se. = 
. Q. 80 2 n further o 2 


v5 on the Lets 
1 | ter Kk f os _ {4.95 j 81 281 


4. K. is N emitted in the ending "icky. in 


2 
3 


7 Words of two or- tnore Sylabies, ſuch as „ 
„ Legit, Ariihmetic; and, though it was the old | 

6 bliſhed Way of Spelling, to retain it, all our belt 
2 modern —— leave it out as a ſuperfluous Letter, 
6: as c at the End of Words and Syllables is — 
* hard like i, without y or tilene to o ſoften Wye 

= Chace, Traces Mercy, &ee. 


— — 3 buds |: Bp * * 8 * 545 2 * — 3 8. * 1 


; 2 aa. Ar 1 ae «6 #2 ls 4485 518: A; 215 . 


3 najons 


alſo in ſome Names of Places; as, 


4 > 10 


of the Df 1h 7 as 
Tr is ſometimes anne me” 26 in e 
Word Colbuel, ( Coronel.7)))))) Vn 
Q. What Wirds leave out 1: in nde P onunciation ? 
A" Lis filent in a fe common Words, as Fulle, 
oke) Fſaln, (Pſaum] Salmon, (Sammon) Sr. 
Alnwick, 4! 
wiek) Tincoln, ( Lincoln) IL e, Wanne 
Q. What have yon ther to vb arve c ning 
A. 1. L in Words of one Syllable,: is uſu⸗ ally 
doubled at the End; as, all, well, coil, l, Full, &c. 
except when a Diphthong comes before it; as, hail, 
feel, Fool, Soul: Words campounded with all, are 


2 written with one I; as, Alnighty, almeſt, allt, 


Wo No Words of above one Sy able end ; in l; as 
| beautiful, fat ul, &c. e 2 fow Words 9091 


0 on the lat Se. 14881 OD * * TY: a 
S* Wine GI +. Hh „% ile "TI I 1 £ trait! 


Ah ay” ſounds I 7 2 che Words kee, 00 Ac 
1 N 9 * e 4244 * . 


oY A bat Wards leave out n in the ee 

A. N is never heard at the End of a Word after 
m; as, Autumn, Column, condemm, contenen, damn, 
aun, ſolemn'; but u muſt be written, becauſe the 9 
— have moſtly ; a _— Derivation.” + BM 
| —— —ͤ— R 


* Fn what 2 is 55 written nd not 2 , 


ISI > 8 


mY 
— _ 


Is. = are = written, an 3 5 


7 = PSA. 
L 


* n 


t WO PL 


6. P-is . not quite loſt de at 
15 | the Beginning of Werde as Palm, 
le Pfalter ;:0r-between mand o. + as, ſempt, dye, 155 
1 exempt, Cantat, empty, ny! 2 

P N Q Keie it Ph 0 be ſaun * N. Ware 0 

e, . When Hr is in oneSyllable, it Va ſonnds 
c. like / 3 A8 — rh Diphthong, Epitaph : But whey 
1 ini 4 differentSy (+ N 8 
as, Sbep- hend, e chalet) ka < arty Corina 
? WM <Q & the Bound of ph werchangod e 

ly A. In ſome Words it ſounds almoſt like v; © ang 
e. abe (e vepheu hag er e Dalduoh 
7A | 4 NA 2 77 . (10: _ f . pf 0 4 Pry 
. OTIS; 5 
ads Like Lu, or &, and has Ass ii APs Tt 
55 WE no Words. without ue ater it; and that but 

a. few. from the Latin. in guus 3 as, eblique, 194 bo 
1 ffom obliquus, antiguus ; in which the ge ſounds li 15 f 
c hard, or 4, and muſt be ſo Penseneld. WO 
from the French moſtly change que into into c, or 4; 
22 2 riſes Pt 1 DN. cafe * n T 
1 ei | 

* „ about. sene N 5 $4 i] 22 


'Q What | it 
A. It is ſometimes founded double 3 ain e 
Pariſh, periſb, &. 

And ie is llt ia dome Wards 5 e 
| |(Wooker.)- ene. tes 125% 85 


bh How» mi ane, 9 7 . 7 e 2 


— 3.4 c I $5 YUP: I 2 


3 Nets Ph. is „ flex. in Bp, (tific). phrhylical, 
B+ oo rad YECkOn. this a needleſs Letter, becauſe * hard or k 
Eight ſupply ; its Place ; 5. but 1 Uſe ts 3 [af | at the Be. 
inning o Wards 5 6 as in Queenz Queſtion, ED 


> 


; 5 g 5 
= * $ s ' 
* | ba | * * ; 
8 d 24 * 2 1 * 5 8 : ; _ 4 
þ Of ORTHOGRAPHY 07) 


A. Two: 1. A ſoſt Sound, like Hiffing; nd 

this i is i . natuxal Sound. 5 

240 hand and 8 we 
of 3 A an 

in the Middle af Yan e 


- Cat you give ny Example of the ſn ifing gad 


* 3+ 4 © Das — ee 4 i 


12 This, thus, us, yes ; but all Monoyllables en- 
cept theſe four, end with the ſtrong hiſſing Sound 
of h and are moſtly written wich * ns bj bleſes 


CONT LOW 


1 et a 


- 3 


the ſi is not doubled ; 3 48, een, eracioss, tedious, 
Thi 1 


* * * 


his, bs; and it is always thus ſound - 
ed at the End of Monofyllables ending with ſingle 
£; (exc pe the four before-mentioned, namely big, 
355 after an improper Diphthong in many 
Wade; : 32 raiſe, Praiſe, Reajon, graciouſh, NAK. 
#21 neſs, KW. 
51 other Obſervation have you of . fund" 
ing hard? 

A. 1. & is ſounded hard like , i in all Words of the 
plural Number, and all Verbs of the third ee, 
int uler; ; as, Names, Forms, he hears, ſbe reads. 
2. At the Beginning ot Words; as, ſafe, ſober, &c 


\ 


a 
PPP 
* 


— 2 * N 


oY 
4 53K len 


5 r . 4 
a] 7 n * 4240 a oa $0, A — p 1 
2 r W go 
rn 1 a} 5 —_— * 6% tg wb: fb) © fe oo = 
er LR 
_ : — 2 8 „ . . a " — : "oa * 

r * 7 J = * — — * - 

PPP ˙ ogy; DO" Rt Ano, 12-94 

„ 
is — 4 « av hs 


. 6 | | In what Words is ſ nat founded ? 
count, (Vicount) Tan, (Hand) Le, (le) dc. x 


— W 


| - + 
* The ſmall y RE 8 = no 7 hats when it is the up | 


| Letter of a Word, the long 1 jerving every other Place where. 
the Capital S is ot ufed. 


But in Words of 1 more than one Syllable, er IE . 


give any Exam 7 the hard Sand of i 20 
4 Q, Cangen 1 of 4 


1 ; A When it follows a long Syllable ; as, ereus 3H 


vw S is not ſounded in Carliſe, (Carlile) 75 7 . 


QORTHOGRAPHTIOY „ 
ER ai il bog ac A 1 Werle * 


4143 


Q. How is ti ; founded Before owt?” bay t 
A. Like /h; as, Nati, Oblation, Wo a A 1574 
Q. Are t e Exceptions 2 75 2 
A. Jes; there are four Exceptions: e 
* 77. keeps its own natural Sound at Ry Begins. 
ning of Words; - and wh oes immediate] 'be-" 
| — it; as, "Title; era 1 a af. 
2. Before a Conſonant i in the lame yilable; 5 45, 
elaſtic, Tillage, S.. 

. Comparatives in er, a Superlatives in FA 
from Adjectives ending in ty, give ti its natural, 
Sound; as, mighty, mightier, mightieft” 

4. Names plyral, and the ſecond and third Per- 
ſons of V erbs ending in ty, give ti its natural 
© Sound; as, Cities, Duties, to empty, thou . 

he emptieth, and  emptied'; 'and from Lin we wE 
| pitrables* 
E Q. Does ſt any ꝛohere found like gy bo 
„ 8 * 3 FT ſoft i 15 FO Wa AS theſe,” 
Abeſile, Br lle, Ca Er le, ut 
[= 222 W A . 5 5 
c, s, or t, geing before i, followed b W ' 
owel 2 alike; as a ſll izboh, Imi- 


4 Georg how nut we know 8 to write ene, ent 3 
toben anon her 'L ed 


A. 1. All Words of thit/Kind are defived froth 
chers; and therefore when the driginal Words end 
. 1 J In de, J or ſe, then i is uſed ; as, al. Pr ſux 
on, confeſs—Confelfion, conf 7 ,onfuſton, 1 
2. If che original Words end in ce, or e, then ci 
Puſed; as, Grace—eraciows n 
- Mn Cs But 8 


i 


1 


_ 


be T/ age in foe Werds, guad lie it; as s Latin, City, 
atent, Titular, Oe. 


* TRUE SPEELING: : 


\ 


But if they end with f or te, then ti is uſed ; 
as $/7— Section, r except 2 
Sub miſſion, permit —Permiſſi ton, NC. | 

Q. How is th ſounded ? _ 

A. When th come together in a \ SyIlable, they 
are to be conſidered as but one Character, and 
ſounded at one Breath, like the Greet e Theta; as 
in thin, Thumb, &c. And in like Manner are ch, 

5 ph, _ and wh ſounded at one Breath, 


JV. 


Q. 2 do von obſerve of the Conſonant v? 
A. That it is to be pronounced like ev, or ve. 
In what Poſition is it 2 ? 

. It goes before all the Vowels, but never fol- 
lows them without e ſilent after, or at leaſt under- 
ſtood ; as, vaſt, vend, Voice, * have live, love, ' 
dev d, for loved. 

It follows the Conlopant I and r; f as, Calves, 
anſof, 18 | 


. What are your Obſervation where the Letter w | 
is written but not ſounded : ? = 


A. 1. Vis written, but not ſounded, in Anſwer, 


Sword, Whore, Swooning, &c. 
2. It is never ſounded before r in the ſame Syl- 


lable; as, wrap, Wrath, I reath, FW. retch, bewray, 
wrong, wrought, wroth, awry.* | 
3: V. 


PI 


* 


5 rach Letter was always a . one and the 
fam? Sound as ſuch Letter denotes, the Art of TAUBE 
SPELLING might be eafily attained; but ſeveral filent Ler- 
ters being introduced into cur Language, to write correctiy 
is thereby rendered much mere difficu t, and is only to be ac- 
guired Fad Frequent” Exertijes i in Spelling, and carefully ob/eru- 
ing the . as it now Hands. Some of * 
Hers 


heir Originals, Debitor, 


: 


0 ORTHOGRA PEV. Or, 27 


2. I is uſed both as a Vowel and a Conſonant j 
before, or between Vowels it is a Conſonant; as, 
Want, went, Winter, Fewer ; but after a, e, 6, it is 
a Vowel; ; as, Atul, batul, Dew, few, en now, &c. 

2. How is wh founded ? | 
A. Wh is never met with but in Words purely 


E lie 1 as ee b when.” 


CI. What ao you obſerve of the Letter x pos 


A. 1. X is a double Conſonant, and hath no 


Sound of its own. 


2. At the Beginning of Words it is always ſound- - 


ed like z ; as in Aenophon. 


23. in the Middle and End of Words it ods 


E 2 | like 


* — ä 


— — — — 


Letters hade been adopted, and are rethined out of Cuftem, 
| fa ſoften and meliorate 1he Language, as g in Foreign, So- 


vereign, and a in Honour, Labour, there being no ſuch 
Letters in their Originals, Forain, Souverain, from ile 


1 : French; or in Honor, Labor, from the Latin, — But moſt 


of them are reiained to trace out the original 7, 1 ONgHe WE have 
borrowed thoſe Words from, in which they have ull Pexwer 3 3 
as b in Debtor, Doubt, in reign, Ic. in Conformity to 
S bigs regno, from the Latin; 
and i Gardiner, t in Mortgage, Ce. from the French, 
Jardinier, Mort—Death, ard gage—P:zdge. Though this 


Confermity in ſeveral Englith Words is certainly of great Ser- 


Dice to Fo e gers, dc. yet to obſerve it aleuays would make 


4 fach V1oent and unnatural Mterations, as the Genius of the 


1 Engliſh Language can never comply uith, ſuch as Charm, 


| 7 in Carm, Envy Iny, obtain — tine, Earth Ert, 


4 Purſe — Barje, Leſs—-Lafſs, &c. it being evident the cw 


Verner are derived from the Latin Words Carmen, Invidea, 
, obtinea; and the three latter from the Greek ones 


: - 8 Buecs and EXxtii@. 


Sis. 


— 


fo os! | TRUE SPELLING: 8 


=] like 65, or A5; 3 as in Shale Wax, ſounded Zereſers 

Mot, &c. and never begins a aun but in Pro- 
j | per Names. 5 

= Z. | / 

] Q. hat do you Rus of the Letter 2 

= A. Z has a compound Sound, and ſounds like 

35 ; as, in Zeal, Zone, &c. Bi 
It may go before or aſter any of the Vowels, 

but never 90 before or after any of the 


 Conſonants. 
=: H „ 
Oo SPELLING, or the Division of Wogps inte 
SYLLABLES. - 


Q. HAT is 8 pelling ? 5 , 
W 7 Spelling is an uſeful Art which ſhews, 


1. How to Ae Words aſunder into convenient 
Parts, in order to fhew their true Pronunciation, 
and original Formation. 

2. How to join Letters and Syllables together, 
which are Pea ſo as to compoſe Words by them. 
% Q. Are theſe 71249 Ways of Spelling preparatory to- 

eading:? 

A. Both ; namely, the dividing of Words already 
made into Sy ables and Words; 3 and, out of theſe to 
make up t 2 ſame Words again; as in ſpelling the 

Word merciful, we ſay m-e-r—mer—ci—ci—f-u-l 

—ful—merciful : So that the Word is firſt dvidedy 

into its Parts, and then ſet together again, | 
Q.: Wheat is a Syllable! 

A. A Syllable is a complete Sound uttered i in one 
Breath, a may conſiſt of one ſingle Vowel, or of 
a double Vowel, joined to one or more Conſonants 3 3 

as, a, Book, 5 . en, &c. but without a Vowel 


Of ORTHOGRAPHY:/Or 29 
no Syllable can be formed, becauſe Ind, imp, or any ö 


other Conſonants cannot t be pronounced. 
Q.: How many Letters may there be i ina Syltable ?, * 
A. Eight, as in Strength, _ 
Q. How many Syllables many be in a Word 'FY 
A. No Word has above ſeven or eight; (few in 
Engliſh have ſo many) as, co-efe Meth in- com- 
 pre-ben-fi-bi-li-ty. 5 
Q. Is a true "Divif on of \ Words into their Sylla-, 
bles very neceſſary fer true Pronunciation ? | 
A. Yes; for reading being nothing but a rapid 
or quick inn whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, muſt conſequently read and ſpeak fo; 
as, parte 5 e a Boy, in reading the Words Dan- ger, 
Dancer, rightly divided, ſhould ſay, Dang-er,, 
Danc-er, it would be eaſily perceived he had pro- 
nounced and corrupted theſe Words as far wrong 
in ſpeaking as in ſpelling ; ſo that without a true 
: Diviſon, our Speech itſelf would be improper, and. 
; hardly intelligible. 
= Q. How muſt we then learn. to, divide Engliſh, 
Words rightly in Syllables?. _ .. 
A. By obſerving the five 8 "Rules, by 
which, all Engliſh Words may be ere Gavidess. 


VIZ, 


SYLLABLES. 
RULE &.5 


I two. Vowels come together, not making a 
Diphthong, they muſt be divided; as, Li-ar, 


Lion, Ru- in. * 


|. | Goneral. RULES for diuiding Wo x DS into 


20's? 8 > « 27 IR 


—ê 


—— 
— 


** 


Ober ve what 7 Hes are in * WH ord ; 4 chore . 
e but one V. . te one Syllable. | 


— 


E SPEL LING, 


R U 1. E II. 
T0 of the ſame Conſonants muſt be parted ; OY 
45 Bet, ac-cent, ad. der, fer, & c. 


RULE III. 


Og fingle 8 between two Vowels TM 
to the latter ; as, any, Bar can, ca- pon, de- cent; eK 
cept x, which i is always joined to the former. 


2R-U45Þ. --IV. 


Two Conſonants' between two. Vowels a bis 
_ parted; as, Am-ber, Dam-ſel, &c. except the latter 
Conſonant be / or , and then it takes the other 
along with i 1 to the latter Vowel; as, en Fa- 
my  Gr-cl Reflect, &c. And, 

Spoling.s ; th, — wh, which always go together 
in in Spe! ing.“ ; R U L 1 


2 
>. 


Nd.» \ = 
- : 
P 4723 
Fi ** IS EVE . * 
/ — . 
x ® 


a * % 
OX 


— — * * 


* JD the 7 YR of Words (in their Divoifien) wary. 4 
Bitle from the former Editions of this Book, as well as from 
other eftabliſhed Books of the Kind, yet as this Rule is an e- 
* wident Improvement, and muſt as ſock be generally received, 
vo other "Apology is requifite than to ſay, That the Author 
holds it as a Principle to own Conviction as ſoon as tis 
felt, and to make Alterations and Improvements accord- 
ingly.— 75, Rule remedies the Entanglements of initial 
Letters, comprehend; four of the Rules laid down in other 
Books, and gives Words their proper Pronunciation. ¶ See 
Examples under it in the Nx w ENGLISH Turok; ix which 
Tables all you there fre in Italic Characters, where two 
Con ſonants wwvculd go togerher, and require a double Accent 
For Pronunciation, by this .avil!- be divided and pronounced 
; properly aoithout that impotent Help. Thus much may ſuf- 
Fee for any Alterations that have been made in the foregoing 
Editions, or for what may appear in this in Conformity to the 
above mentioned Book 5 which, however plain and fimple it 
may appear, is not erg the leſs valuable, being conſtituted 
ina a. more practical Syſtem perhaps ( particularly in the or- 
thagrapbical Part) than any ether that has yet appeared. 


2 

ö 
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NUL N 5 
All the ſingle original or primitive Wards, mut 


ha their own. —.— and Syllables, or additional. 


Parts; namely, the Prepoſitions and Terminations _ 
muſt be ſpelled ſeparately and diſtinctly by them-- 


ſelves; 3 as, en- able, un- equal, Bond. age, zeal-ous, &c.* 


Except 1. Such original Mords as take only y af- | 
ter them for their Termination, have as many 5 the. 


foregoing Conſonants joined to it as can begin a 


Word; as, wor- thy, craf-ty, &. 
2. Suck as end in e, and loſe it before the Toad 


nation; as, write, wri-te/t, &c. are to be ſpelled. by 


the common Rules: But if the Termination begins 
with a Conſonant, the final e is ſtill kept; as, Mate- 
ment, &c. and ſometimes before the 2 43 th 
improve-able, change-able. 

3. Original or primitive Wards, ending with any | 


of the . Terminations, as, capitulate, cannat be. 


divided capitul- ate, capitul being no ee Ward, 


&c. 


2 The 7. ne of Sie Ln are r Sacks | 
cauſe tis to be obſerved that I or r preceding any other 
Conſonant, conſtitute a double initial Letter; and that 


ch, ph, ſh; and h; N ar r, I the treble 
Initials. 


NOTE: 


« 7 
| ; , + 8.4 200 "FS + a a . 
p"" EET 3 3 88 þ ROS” 1 n 


* * - FE ELIE A TOE CE ER 
* — —— — 


od. cab sl Jes n Conſorant and no 


Dipbibong preceding it, have always the Conſonant- doubled 


when compounded: with a Termination that begins with a | 


Yowel, as a Man, manned, Pen, penned, ſtop, ſtopping, - 


Drop, dropping, c. al/o Words: of more Syllables, auben 


the Accent lies on the laſt Syllables ending with a Conſonant,. 


have it likewiſe doubled in the Derivatiens, pre-fer, pre- 


ferred; com- pel, com- pelled; ae quit, ac-quitted, Ws 


Allach Words are bat arvided by 2d. 


ö 
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, KN: 9 £ Baton. 


The Endings, cial, tial, cion, + ſion, tion, ſhould 


not, (according to the modern Way of pronouncing) 


be parted in Spelling, being ſo many diſtin Sounds, 


which cannot be divided without being corrupted ; 
for the ci, ſi, or ti, are always ſounded like N, in 


the laſt Syllable of Words; as, 


* 4r-ti-fi-"cial 4 7” artifi-ſhal F : 
Sub-ftan-tial | © ſ ſub}tan-ſhal { he "ug ſoall 


. 1 © * S 3 ö 0 . 3 a ; 
AZu-fi-"cian f 2228 — : or j 1 
7 | 2 


E-gyp-tian _ 8. Egyp-ſban 


Peraſus- ſion . Perſua- . 


Sal- va- tion \Salva-ſfbon 3 3 1 Run. 


Whether this be a Propriety or not I ſhall not ab- 


ſolutely determine, (as it is a Matter of Diſpute a- 


mong the Critics); however, we cannot find one In- 


4 


- 


ſtance in good Poetry, where any of the ſaid Endings: | 


counts more than one ſingle Syllable. 
ene 


When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the Cd, 
Now wears a Garland, an Exyp-tian God.” © 
No, tis reply'd the fir Almighty Cauſe, 

As not by par- tial, but by gen ral Laws, 


| X 
— bd 
— —_— —— 1 8 
— — — — 
es ” Wd 


»« 


1 7 Beſe two commonly tale a Letter from the primitive 
Wards ;. at, tranſgre/s, Tranſgreſcſion, inſpect, In pec- tion 


Perfect, Perfec- tion. | | 
Except when \ precedes the ti; as, Qucſc ti. on, celeſ 13. 

al, &c. | | | | 

'* The ei in this Poſition has moſtly a double Accent; wahich 


nb explained is Page 43. 


' That: 


That Reaſon, Paſſion, and? one great Aim ;. 
That true Self-love and Social are the ſame. Porz. | 


Freed by the Terror of the Victor Name, 
| The d States his great Pratec-tion claim. 
ADDISON,. 


CH AP. VE. | 
of SToPs and MARK s. 


H E Stops are uſed to ſhew what Diſtance of 
Time muſt be obſerved in Reading: They 

are 5 abſolutely neceſſary to the better underſtanding 
what we read and write, that, without a ſtrict At- 


Of ORTHOGRAPHY: or, 33 | 


tention to them, all Writing would be confuſed and 


liable to many Miſconſtructions. | | 

Stops conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are fix, + 
namely, a Comma, Semicolan, Calan, Period, Interroga- 
tion, and Admiration. A Comma ſtops the Reader's 
Voice whilſt one may deliberately count the Num- 
ber one; the Semicolon, one, two ; the Colongone, two, 
three; the Period, Interrogation, Admiration, ar Ka- 6 
clamatian, one, two, , Fur. 


— 


The CHARARTERS of SToPs « are, Vit. 


I. A Comma, placed at the Foot of a Word, and - 


marked thus (,) 


2. A Semicolon, a Point over a Conti 60 
3. A Colon, two Points (:) 


4. A Periad, a ſingle Point at the F oot oe a 
Vamp G 


5. A Note of Interrogation, or aſking a . 5 


tion (2) 
6. A Note of Exclamation or Admiration ( 
: e 


— 


„% TRUE SPELLING. 
The Max ks, Oc. are theſe that fallow: £ 


1. Accent (/) ] 11. Paragraph (J) 
2. Apoſtrophe () 12. Crotchets [ 
3. Aſteriſm n | 13. Parentheſis () 
1-4. ) -« of Th: Quotation ( 
5. Caret (+) . The End of a Quo- 
. Circumflex (*) I- mien 
7. Direſis (..) _ | 16. Section (8) 
8. Hyphen () 17. Ellipfis 8 
Index () 118. Brace —— 
10. e 


S Tross exemplified and explained. 


A Comma (,) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations | ; 
1. After every diſtinct Word of Numbers; WI, one, 
ru, three, fox, ten, twenty, &c. 

After every diſtin&t Figure of Numbers; > iv, 

1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 20, &c. 

After every Quality belonging to the ſame 

Name, except the laſt; as, a diſcrete, ſenſible, gene- 

rous, honeft Man | 

SE After bare Names of Perſons, &c. called upo 

or ſpoke to; as, Remember not, O Lord, cur Offen- 
ces; or Fin N mentioned ; as, A, 


Elm, 


— 2 1 


* Several 6 EP the 8 of Steps and 
Marks till after Syntax, not confedering them abſolutely nece/- 
Jar to be known li the Scholar be fit to apply them to their 
proper Purpojes in Writing : Whilft others advance that @ 
more eariy Knowledge of juch of how as are uſed as Inter- 
wal; in Reading, &c. is found to be the moſt expeditions Me- 
bod in forwarding a Learner, by giving him the Senſe of 
hat he reads (which without ſuch a Knowled ge of them, 
might be confuſed and unintelligible) ze is therefore 
mes” 18 to give them a place bere. 


* 


Robert, 72 tliam, Honour, Power, 


— After every the leaſt diſtin& Clauſe of a Sen- 


tence, which is Part of a more perfect one; as, 


Nature clothes the Beaſts with Hair, the Birds with | 


Feathers, and the Fiſhes with Scales. 


—An Interjection alone muſt be pointed from the 


reſt ; as, Shah trouble us not with Trifles. 
Before the Conjunction and, when it connects 
the Parts of a Sentence ; as, Life i is precarious, and 


Death is certain; but not when it couples only 
Words; as, the Critic and the Pedant are too often 


united. 


2. A Semicolon (;) is et ak wht half the 
Sentence is left behind, and to diſtinguiſh Cons 


trarieties; as, Are you humble, hne and aduiſe- 
able; or ſlubborn, ſelf-willed, and high minded 2 
When ſeveral Names with their different Qua- 


lities have equal Relation to the 1 Ver! „ 
he was a Man Y er Conduct; m_ — : 


3. A“ Colon ( F is made uſe of to EY 


5 perfect Sentence, which has a full Meaning of its 
own; but yet leaves the Mind in Suſpence and Ex- 


pectation to know what follows; as, An envious 


Critic cannat for hear nibbling at every Author that 


comes in his Nor can even the 1 admired * 
that ever wrote ee bim. 


A Colon is generally uſed. e a 3 


Cemjunctim in a Similitude; ; for Example an ill 
| Air 


_ — — ** - 
* „ 2 OS Y 


— 


* Chambers's Diatiogary Fo Grammarians are not a- 
greed about the preciſe Difference between the Colon and Semi- 


colon; and therefore theſe taæuo P auſes ſeem to be uſed * 
many Authors ind; ifferently.. 
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Elm, Oak, &c. Sheep, Oxen, * &c. Janes, a 


f 


36 TRUE. SPELLING. 


of ill Example endanger a good Man. 


lative referring to ſome Name in the former; as, 
It is no Diminution to a. Man to have been in the 
Wrong - Perfection is not his Aitribute. a. 

e Period, or full Stop, (.) is uſed, at the 


| Is complete and ended; as, Fear God. Honour the 
3 Ling. 8 
. A Note of Interrogation (? ) is put after a 
Queſtion aſked ; as, What ſhall we do ? When ſhall 
toe come? 


6. A Note of Exclamatien or Admiration (! ) is 


gainſt; as, Oh the ks: 5! Oh the Perverſensſt of 
| the Boy! 


er 25 $2030 


Mark 8, &c. explained. 

1. An Accent (/) being placed over a Vowel, de- 
notes that the Tone, or 1 Streſs of the Nei in 
pronouncing, is upon that Syllable; as, in Baptiſm, 


n if 
Wa 


97 oi SAGE bag 


nunciation; as, 7'll, for 7 will; lov'd, for loved 3 ; 
wou'd/?, for I Wo 1 uy for ſhall not; ne er, for 
never. 


them ſet together, ſignify that there is ſomething 


wanting, defective, or immodeſt in the Page of 
the Author; thus * x 


4. Breve (*) is a Curve or conchal} Mark over 
a Vowel, and denotes that the Syllable is founded 
quick, or ſhort ; as, Hat, Bat. 


Word to be 1 wag: out in a Sentence, by Miſtake in 


Air may endanger a good Conſtitution : So may a Place | 
When the latter Clauſe is connek ted by a Re- 


Conclußon of a Sentence, and ſhews that the Senſe 
| uſed when ſomething is admired or exclaimed as 


2. Apoſirophe () at the of Letters denotes 
ſome Letter or Letters, left out for quicker Pro- 


2: Aſteriſm ( guides to ſome Remark i in the 
Margin, or ſet at the Foot of the Page: Several of 


5. Caret (*) denotes a Letter, Syllable, or | 


Writing 


=H Ar raw Iva  . eo 


© kad 
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Writing or Pointing; and this Mark (a)i is put un- 
der the Interlineation in the exact Place where it is 
to come ia %, w | | 

Fuſltice and Temperance + ee Virtues. 7 

6. Circumfiex () is ſhaped ſomethin 5 like the 
Caret ; : when uſed it is placed over a Vowel. in a 

: Word, to denote a long Syllable ; as, Euphrates. ©. 

& Direfss, | J or Diachſis, is noted by two full. 

Points at the Top of the latter of two Vowels, to 
diſſolve the Diphthong, and to divide it into two 
Syllables ; as, Capernaiim. 

"8. Hyphen (-) is a ſtreight Mark acroſs, which 
being ſet at the End of a Line, denotes, that the 
Syllables of a Word are parted, and that the Re- 
mainder of it is at the Beginning of the next Line. 

Whenever a Word is thus parted at the End of a | 
Line, the Syllables muſt be carefully ſeparated by | 
the Rules for dividing. 8 

It is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words, 

into one; as, Ale-houſe, Irn-keeper, &c. _ . 

An chis Caſe, the latter muſt never begin with a 
Capital, except Names of Countries, Towns, or 
Offices; as, South-Britain, North- Britain, Wi; . : 
Auckland, Attorney-General, &c. _ 

IT placed over a Vowel, it denotes it long; 3 
30 ; and in Writing is called a Dafh, and dant: 

fies the Omiſſion of or 1; as, Nothing i is more 
comendable tha fair Writing. 

9. Index () or the Fore finger pointi dent. 
fies that Paſſage to be very remarkable againſt which 
it is placed. 

10. Obeliſe (+) is uſed as well as the Aferi/m, (* 

to direct to ſome Note or Remark in the Margin, 
or at the Foot of the Page: And this is alſo done 
by parallel Lines, as (J); ſometimes by a double 
Obeliſt, (1); and, wy other TIO "Ip Letters 


or 0 


9 of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


or Figures included within « eee ene 
(2), or thus a. 

11. Paragraph (d ) is uſed chiefly in ah Bible, 
and denotes the. Beginning of a new Subjact, or 
Matter. l 
32. Parentheſis () is uſed when, after aScntence 

is begun, another Sentence or Part of a. Sentence 
is put in, before the firſt be finiſhed, which ſerves to 
explain and enlarge the Senſe; as, tf you take Plea- 
ſure in lying, Truth will in a Series of Trme}) become 
2 Pain to you. © BY 
13. Crotchets, or Brackets: [ ] incloſe ſhort San 
tences that have no Connection with the Subject 
treated of, but ſerve for References to Paſſages of the 
ſame Book; Author or Dates: as, | Seq — 91. Vol. 
I. H this Book] [Se. an this Subject (This = ory 
elegantly deſeribed by——Þ 
14. Quotation, () or double Comma turned, is 
put at the Beginning of ſuch ren; or Lines, as 
are cited out of other Authors. 

End of the Quotation, () or double Apaſtrophe, 
is — after fa 1 Words, or Line, to > — 
the Paſſage cited is finiſhed. | 

16. Section (S) or Divijion, is uſed in Subdividing 
of a Chapter into leſs Heads, or Parts. It is alſo 


(04 


uſed to direct to ſome Note i in the a Sos 1 


Foot of the Page. 
17. Ellipfes 800 or Omifſims i is when a Part of a 
Word is lett out; as, A G—ge, for King George; 
or when a Word i is omitted. 
18. A Brace, (—-A—\) is to join ſeveral Words 
or Sentences together, ee in Poetry; as, 
Ipbile thee, O Virtue, bright celeflial Gueſt, © 
hoe er purſues, ſecures eternal Ref, 
Aud cannot be unhappy, tho 19 


TRUE SPELLING. 0b: 
Fes By bad Pointing an Author's Meanin g is not 


only inverted but often made nonſenſical. hus, it 
is faid in the 11th Edition of Drelincourt's Conſo- 
lations againſt the Fears of Death, p. 310. This Part 
ſhall not be taken from us; this bright Beam of our fu- 
ture Glory ſball never be put out but in the Life to come. 
Me hall 2757 as much of the Kingdom as we are able, 

and ſhall be- clothed with all the Links and Splendor of * 
| the heavenly Glory, Any Perſon may ſee the Error 
in that Sentence; which would have been prevent- 
ed by putting a Colon after the Word out, and omit- 
ting the Period after come, | 

A Biſhop of Aſello ordered an Inſcription. to be 
put over his Gate, viz. Porta patens efto nulit, clau- 
darts honeſis. By the Painter's putting a Camma after 
nulli, inſtead of eſto, it reads, Gate, be thou apen to no 
Body, but be ſhut to an honeft Man; inſtead of, Gate 
be thou open, and not fhut to an bonet Man. For 
—_— loſt his Biſhopric. 

See Orth * rticularly exemplified in 

the Hoff Table of Wards in Prolody. 5 ap wid 


— * 4 Ty, we * 
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DUE PRONU NCIATION. 


P A R * II. 


g HAT 7s the Meaning of the 

Mord PRoSODY? | 

A. It is a Word borrowed 

from the Greet ; which, in Latin, 

is rendered Aetna: and in 
| Engliſh Accent. 

Q. What i is meant » Accent ? 

A. Accent originally ſignifies a Modulation of the 
Voice, or chanting to a muſical Inftrument ; but is 
now generally uſed to ſignify DoE Phronoxcta-: 
TION, 4. e. the pronouncing of a Syllable, according 
to its Quantity (whether it be long or ſhort) with a 
ſtronger Force, or Streſs of Voice, than the other 
Sylla le in the ſame Word; as, a in able, o, in 


abzve, &c. 


Q. Nhat is Quantity ? ü 


A. Duan- 


of PROSOD vY.. 


: A. Quan is the different Meaſure of Time i in 
Pee yllables, from whence they are called 
long and hort. 

Q. What is the big arent between a g and a 
ſhort Syllable ? 


A. Two to one; that is, a ung Syllable is twice 


as long. in ee as a ſhort- One; as, Hate, 
Hal. 
Q. How du you know long and ſhort Syllables ? 
A. A Syilable “ is long or ſhort according to the 
en ho of the Vowel, i. e. it is generally long 
when it ends with a Vowel; and ſhort when with a 


Confonant ; 3 28, GS-4 in Favour, and Aan in A 


4 proper Iighthong Gipkes always a long 
2 


” Stable; as, Hail, Houſe, Fur, N. £ 1 
= Hew many Mays may Accent be conſidered ? 


A. Four, as it may relate to Words of two, 


three, or more Syllables, or to Words compoſed of 
the fame Letters, (as are many Names and Verbs). 


but of different Significations; and are therefore 


only to be ee by. being eier. AC- 
_ cented. 

Q. Seeing many Names joy” Verbs are Helle bit 
the ſame * how are they. to be RENE 7 in 


' pronouncing © 


A. By laying the fccent on the firſt Sylable in 


Names, and on the laſt ee in a. as, ig 


the following: Euler. 
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1 This Mark, ( ) 2 over 4 Sable, FORK abs is 


is long, and () that it is ſhort ; as, rech rd, record, 


Long and ſhort Voavels, and long and ſhort N | 


are Lnonimous Te/ u. ms, — Chap. IL Part I. ma 


h 46 PROSODY: Or, 


N enen 
"it Accent © © Oo POO OOO Tg RW 
A Concert” 1 to concert 
i Core AGEL. to defert 
Z os to objet 
A Preſent © 6: die preſent” 
A Rebel | ach N FL) rebel N 
Torment io torment © 
"An nit © © to unite, Ic. 


Q: What Rules have you for dene Words of 
to Syllables ? 
A. Two: 1. Any Compounded Word of: two 
Syllables, whether compounded by a Prepoſition or 
e is accented on the primitive Part; 
=, Fa in hn 74d-ly, ab-fokve, ad-here, c. © 
ords 95 two Syllables, when the one Syl- 
lable is 875 and the other ſhort, are accented on 
the long one; as, Author, Hö- nour, Sc. 
When both Syllables are long, or both ſhort, the 
Accent is general DT on the firſt; as, pri vate, 
Mun ners, &c. Words ending with ure, or le, 
where the 51s ſilent, or ſounded before the 4 or r, 
are alſo commonly accented on the firſt M : 
a8, In -nur e, Candle, ce. 
Q. How are the mW ut of three k, commonly 
accented? 
. When they are compounded: with both a Pre- 
poſition and Termination, 'the Accent 4s on the 
rimitive Part, as A-gree- ment, Aa- vünce- ment; and 
if compounded only with one of them, the Accent 
lies Bill moſtly on the middle e Ex- ter- 


zal, cor FIN BE; 
'Q Hew 


— — 1 
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| 8 1 75 r 7 4 late In2entous Dr Watts, 40 That 
it ts ihe Cujiam of the Engliſh in mot Words to throw the 
Accent as near the fit Syllathe os poſſible.” 


more Syllables, to be actented? 

A. They are commonly accented der on the 
laſt Syllable but two; as, con-ve-ni-ent, Op-por-th- 
ni- iy; or on the laſt ſave one in Words ending in 


ic, cial, tial, cian, tion, ſion, tion; as, an- gi lic, 8 
ti-fi"-cial, cre-den-tiat, _— E-. Rae Oc- : 


ca-ſion, Sal- vã- tion. 

Words of fix Syllables have frequently two PR 
cents, one on the Kt, and the other on the fourth; 
as, un-phi-lo-ſo-ph hi-cal, Fi-mi-li-ar-i-ty. 


gut after all the Rules that can be given; no 


Method will lead the Learner fo. ealily to ,put the 
right Accent upon Words, as Tables divided by the 
foregoing Rules, which give the due Pronunciation 
to Words; and which withal, are properly accented 
on the firſt, ſecond, third, Sc. Syllables. And 
though moſt of our Grammarians have committed ſuch 
. 2& ables, ging them more proper and peculiar to 
Spelling — * 9795 8 

* and think ee. abſolutely neceſſary. 
7 or ma above Reaſon i in spec to the Accent- 


in 

3 From their Uſefulneſs in exemplifying a and 
proving the Spelling Rules; beſides, Exerciſes in 
Spelling cannot be thought too A Wy 
to young Scholars. 


III. As they are generally both uſeful and c common 


Words, and Words that are moſtly compoſed of 
ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes, ind Sound, ab- 
cording to their different Poſitions, 4 pix, c and g, ec 
final, ch, ph, th, ci, ſi, ti, &c. they will ſerve as X- 


amples for Orthography ; for Want of which in o- 


ther Grammars, I have been obliged, in the Courſe ' 


of Teaching, to have ſuch a Collection in Manu- 
ſcript, Os Table 101 Which I . recommend 


to 
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Q. How are Polhyy llables ; or, Wards * _”= or 


ks; yet I chuſe to inſert the few fol- 


44 0 vs D. Or 


to the Publie ; and can aſſert, e * 
all ſuch Rules, though 1 ever ſo perfectl 
Heart, 8 ar Pedantry in the M. 


entirely inſignificant and uſeleſs rake Scholar; 2 5 


rather pernicious and troubleſome Lumber in his 


Memory, unleſs 3 to e * rd as 


—— natural by . 
CHAP. 


Ab 


W * * * 


5 ee ee er Wards * Srziamze, 


_ accented on the firſt Syllable. 
ob T7 ABD E Iz _ 
B-bot An-chor ä ny *balance 


| ab- FE an-ge  a-pron ban- ter 
ac-cent an-gle * ar-dent blun-der. 

after an wer aſ-ſes bond- age 

am-ber an-them Bab-bler border | 
am-buſh 6 vil 8 bad- neſs | bo- ſom 


4 ” — 
— * x = 
a D 


9 
— 


of which is every where to denote, that the Letter aobich 
begrns the Sylluble to which it ig prefixed, bas à double Sound, 


ene Part of which belongs», to the preceding Syllable : Thus _ 
+ Mrd Balance, Cha 'pel; Animal, c. are /canded 


«with double Cenfonants 3 as, Bal lance, Chap-pel, An- ni- 
mal. . This double Accent ( lili the Hebrew Hey Da- 
geſh) is an Idiom common in our Language, without which. 


our Dion auld non be reducttble to Rule, except to that? 


rnaudam aue of the Ear, in cafe cf. Ang gugle Con ſonau: betrucen 
twe Vawels ; but note, that the 34 Rel for Dix vn in this 


Hook, renders a double Accent Ebay in caſe of two Conſo<- 


nants, by dividing them, a, A, pect, Biſ-ket, Ac. which 
uſed fo be divided A- ſpect, Bi-Ret, and required a dacuble 
Accent for Pronunciation.  T he.abowenamed Rule, agreeable 
to the. Ear, gives the true Pronunciation to a fredigious 


Number of Wards in our Language, and miſt be xt a 
a great. Improvement, being not liable to ane Exception, 


except that it — after another C ay may ge to the 


» This Achant 6 - 1 15 called tbe Dank PIER the "Uh | 
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brightneſs dra-per gar-den 2 „Dale | 
brim-ſtone . drunk-ard gar-ment la- dle : 
bur-den dwin-dle glad-neſs la- den 
Cab-bage E- dict glo-ry la- dy 
cab-bin ef-fe&t goſ-pel land- lord 
cam-bric ef-fort gro-cer lan- tern 
can-dle el -der gun- ner — 0 1 
can- ker em-ber, Ham-mer limit | 
can-non - em-pire han-dle © love-ly j 
ca- pon - end-Jeſs * hand-fome Man-ner | 
car - go en-gine hap-py maſ-ter N 
car- nal en- ter helmet mem- ber 2 
Car-ry 1. -- en-voy bigbe wel mer-chant 
ce-dar error ho neſt : umer- er 
cel-lar even n mind-ful 
cen- ter | e-vil hun- dred .miſ-treſs $1 
cham-ber | Fa-brie  hurt-ful  -mo'deſt_ 
cha"pel fac-tor Idle money 
chap-ter fa“ mine i- ſland month-ly 
cler-gy fa-mous image mort- gage 
college far ther im pulſe morning 
com mon far-thing in- ſtant mother 
credit father i- ron Name-ly 
Dag- fe male Jolly na- tive 
dark- fer- vent judge. ment na- ture | 
dar-ling fe-ver © jJug-gle navy | 
debt-or He-kle  __ ju-lep. nephew 5 
de- cent for- tune junc-ture ne'ver 
diſ-tant for- ward E neſs no- ble 
doc trine fu- ture king - dom non- ſenſe 
dol- phil Gal-lant 2 nothing 


= . * 


latter Voauel; con- ſtant, in ſtant, ant which was not 
thought neceſſary 10 be noted as an Exception at all, ai they 
may "ach equal Propriety, at to Prenuiciationy be druided 
conſ- tant, inſ- tant. og Note in p. 55.) 


14] 
. 

4 
1 
| 


tee. e. 


no- tice baſ-ture ru- in a e | . 
£ no-vice nN abba there: fore | 0 
Im Nr pi ty ſa vage thuff-der. 4 
nur- ture proc: -tice | ſcho'lar © a | d 
nu-fance profit ſerip- ture ti- ie p 
Ob- est | pro” "nie ſe-cret to- tal ph 
of ee proper  fen-tenice tur-nip 5 
cep | pro bet ſer-vant Un- cle - 
of-ten proſ-per ſe- vel N 1 
or-gan pul-pit ſhep-herd ut-moſt 5 
or-phan Quadrant ſhil- ling ut-ter © 
o-ther qyuar-ter ſi-lence Value . 
onen quickly fil-ver ver- dict L” 
Palace” qui-et ſin-gle ©: veſ-try f 
pallate— qui“ver ſiſ-ter vi“ car a 
pale-neſs Rac-ket fo'temn *_ vin 
parch-ment 'raſh-ly . iJpi'rit War- rant | 
pa-rents ren- der Ta-ble wi! dow : 
pa“ rin right- ly tem- per Year-ly 5 
par- ſon ri-ot te“ nannt yon-des 
paſſage rob- ber ten- der Zea- lous | 
. T L. E U. 
DisSYLLABLES, accented on the laft Syllable. 
Baſe af-front be-fides con- feſs ; 
a-bide a-lone Com-mit con-fide 
ab- hor a- long com- pare con-fi 
ab- jure a- mis com- pel cor-rod 
ah- ſolve a- part com- pile cor-rupt i 
ab- ſurd a-wake con- cern De- baſe 
ac-cept Bap-tize con-cile 
ad-raare be-came con- clude de-face 
af · ſect be- get con- cur de-fame 
af ict belong con- doſe de ject 


* 
de- 
: 
' 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. | « . | 
de-light _ for-ſake 1 per- vert re- ſuſle 9 
de-miſe forth-with pre- fer re- in | 
de-ny.... Gen-teel pre-fſix re-ſobe 
de- part Him- ſelf pre- pare re-ſpect: - 
diſ-ſolve Im- bibe pro- cure reſ-tore 1 
E-clipſe. 15 im- menſe pro- duee re- turn | 

e-lect _ Im-part pro-feſs Saqute. | 
em- brace im- plore _ pro-mote fſe-cure | 
| en-graye im-pure pro-vide ſe - duce | 
e- rect in- cline ks ſin-cere | 
| eſ-cape in-clude _ re-cant ſub- mit 
- elſ-tate in- duce re-fer.. ſub- ſeribe | 
e-vent . in-dulge re- fine ſub-ſiſt N 
ex-alt La-ment re- flect ſuc-ceſs | 
ex-cept Ma- chine re-fuſe fſup-poſe 
ex- pence man-kind re-gard ſu-preme | 
ex-pire. , ma-ture r2-ject ſur-prize  . 1 
ex- port Ob- ſcure re-lapſe- Tranſ- form | 
ex- poſe ob- ſerve re- mit tranſ-greſa 1 
ex- preſs ob- ſtruct re- morſe tranſ-late  .* |} 
ex- tract of-: fence re- pel Un- done | 
ex-rreme op- preſs re- pine un-leſs 1 
Fo-ment Per-form re- port u- nite * 
tor-bid per- fume re- poſe un-juft | 
tor-warn per-haps re-lent un-wiſe_ | 
tor-get . - er” 25 We 0 
. | | | - wn 
TABL E WL . | 
Wards of three Sllables accented mn the 5 Hell. | | 
B-di cate a"ni-mal ca len-der { 
| ac-ci dent a"ni-mate _care-ful-ly : 
ad-vo- cate ap- pe- tite car- pen-ter 
af-fa- ble _- A'ra-ble cer-ti-fy 
a go- ny Bat-te“r/ cha- rac- ter 
an- ceſ- tors Cal-cu-late com-pli-ment _— 


CON» 


[ | | E=5 $ * 
2 N P ROS OD Y: Or, 


. * 


eee lon-gi-tulde ſeꝰ ve ral 


| 
N Manage- ment ſol-di-er ] 
di“li-gence mar- vel-ous _ ſo-lem-nize. | 
E-du-cate mu- ſi-cal  ſpe-ci-fy - | 
en- ter- prize Nar-ra-tive ſpec- ta- cle | 
en- vi-o © ne! gli-gent ftu-di-ous | 
ex- cel-lent no“ mi- nate ſuf- fo-cate 
ex- e- cute O-di-ous ſum- mary 
Fa"mi-ly o"ra-tor ſur-ro-gate 
; for-ti- x or-na- ment  Aym-pa-thize 
| Gal-le'ry _ or-tho-dox © Ten-der-neſs 
I gar-di- ner Pal-li-ate  teſ-ta-ment © 
| gen-tle-men 3 eee 
o vern- ment a-ri-tyß tur- bu-lent 
o-li-neſss ra-ven-ous tur- pi-tude 
{  hor-ri-ble Va- can- cy 
I-dle- neſs | va-ri-ance 
= ig-no-ble ru mi- nate vic-to-ry 
; in-fa-my  Sa-cra-ment vin-di-cate 
| in- ti-mate ſa“la-ry Un- der-ling 
in- tri-cate ſe-cre-cy u- ni-verſe / 
Kinſ-wo-man fen-ſu-al u- ſu-r 
| Le"ga-cy ſen-ſi-ble MWick-eg-nels 
| le“ gt ble ſe-ri- us war- rant-ted 
AB. * 


Worps of THREE SYLLABLES, accented on the 
middle Syllable. | 


A ac- count ant De- cant- er 
- a-bo"liſh .ac-know-ledge de-cre"pid 


FR. 


. bs — * 
— —— — 2 — — — nent „ 


a- bate- ment ap- pren-tice de- par-ture 

= a-bor-tive. Ca-the-dral diſ-ſem-ble 

= a-bun-dance con-fi'der _ En- large ment 
ac-cept-ance cor-rupt- ed ex-act-or 


ex- 
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n "7! 
Fan-taſ-tic 
I-de-a® 
th tlio 
in- for- mer 
in ter-pret 
in-teſ-tate 
Ma-lig-nant * 


*Ac-qui-Eſce _ 
a“la-mode 

am- buſ-cade 
Ca“val-cade 


cir-cum-ciſe 


Cir-cum-vent 


con-deſ-cend 


coun-ter-vail 
Diſ-a-gree 
diſ-be-lief 


— — 


me- cha Hic 


miſ⸗ che 
Os bei- ſance 7 
of- fen- ſve 
Pre-ſump- -tiye 


pro-h bit 


Ke In-dm 


| _re-ve' nue 


O-ver- char 
Per- ſe- vere 


Re- con- cile 


Fein- ae 


re- par -tée 


15 ir. 
ſpec⸗- ta- tor 
Teſcta-tor 
to- bac co 
© Un: certain 
uns fei gn Tow 


. un-fruit-fu 


wal 


ch - un-learnyed,, 


Ever 
Im- ma- ture 
* abe 
in- ter-cede 
: in-tro-duce dy 4 
Ma“ ga-zine 


ri“ ga-doon 
Se ven- teen 


WT ſu- -per-fine- 

Vi-o lin 
- vo"lun-teer-- - 
- Un-der-mine 


un- der- ſtand 


Veſ- ter- day 
| peſ-ter-night- 


— 
* 


5 T 1 V. LET 
WoRDs of F OUR SYLLABLES, accented on the 2 


Syllable. 


AS cha” ri-ta-ble 


Ha- baſ-ter com- fort- a-ble 


al- le-go“ry 
a- mi- a- ble 
a“ mi-ca-ble 
an-ti-qua-ry 

| ar-bi-tra-ry 
Be“ ne- fit-· ing 
Ca- ter-pil-lar 
ce"re-mo-ny | 


x 


com- ment-arry 
com- miſ-ſa-ry 


com pe: ten=cy + de ſpi- ca- ble 


"Y 2 


cör-ri-gi“ble 
cor pu-len- x 
cow-ard-li-neſs 
De”li-ca-cy 


com- pli-ca-ted dif- fi- cul- ty 


con- ti- nen- cy 
con- quer- a- ble 
con- tro-ver- ſy 

con- tu- ma- cy 


1 


di-li-gent-ly 
dil-pu- ta- ble 
Ef- fi- ca- cy 
elergan c 


7 heſe few, and * ethers, are accented on ; the 4% 
8 ;Hable. 


e i- dent.. y 


\ 


hoſ-pi-ta-ble 
Ig-no-mi®ny . 


50 
elli-g TY 


ex-cel-len-cy 
Fi“ gu-ra-tive 
Gene- rouſ- . 
gen- tle-· wo⸗ man 
glo-ri-ouſ-ly 
go-vern-a-ble 
Ha”bit-a-ble 
ho®nour-a-ble 


1 mi- ta- ble 
in-ti-ma-cy_ 


In-ven-to-Ty 


3 „„ ©» and ä 


3 


- 


Ma Je- fac- tor 
ma tri- ma- ny 
wy mo- ra-ble 


mi"li-ta-ry | 


mo-ment-a-ry 


mo- naſ-te- ry 
Na“ vi-ga- ble 


ne“ ceſ -fa-ry 


 nu-me”ra-ble 
» Of ra- to- y 


Ort en 


i „ 
5 


of PrROSODY: „ 


* © J6-gi: ca-tufe : 
6 La-ment-a-ble 
__Itte-ra- ture 
lu- mi- nas-ry 


8 


| > Pareli-à-Hent 
paꝰtri- mo- ny 


per- ſe· cu- tor 
per- ſon- a- ble 


pre“ fer-a-ble 

| pro-di-gi-o n 
pro- miſ- ſo-ry / 

| pur-ga-to-ry 25 


Sanc-tu-a-ry 
ſo-ci-a-ble 
ſe"cre-ta-ry 


ſta"tu-ary . 


Ta-ber-na-cle 
tel-ti-mo-ny i 
Vo e 


* 


— * — 2 — 


* 


* 


＋ A BL . vi. 
Worps of Four SYLLABLES, accented on the fe 


| 1 
a- bi“ li- ty 
a- boꝰ mia nate 
a-bun-dant-ly 


cond Syllable, | 


- po'lo-gy . 
ap- * 


De-cen-ni-al 
de-ge"ne-rate 


ap-pur-te-nance de-1!”ver-anice 


ar-ti*cu-late 


ac com- mo- date au-da*ci-ty 


ac-com-pa-ny - 
ac-ti vi- ty 


au-ri-cu-la 


Bar-ba-ri-an 


ad-ver-tife ment be- ne-vo-lence 


a- dul-te“ rate 


am- phi“bi- cus 


a-na lo- gy 


a- na! to-mize 


An- 


a- na to- my 
an- ge“ H-cal 
W- i'pich7 


ca- 


Ca-la"mi-ty 
ca-no*ni-cal 
pa ci-ty 


ca- pi“tu-late 
cap- ti vi-ty 
certificate 
con- gra“ tu-late 


Ef- fe“ mi- nate 
e- -gre-gi-ous 

e- pi to- me 
eX-PE-Fi-enice | 
Fa-mili-ar 
fi-de®li-ty _ 
gram-ma"ti-cal 
Har-mo-ni-ous 
hu-ma'ni- ty 


II-Ii“te-rate 


iu-mi- nate 
im-me-diate 
im- 
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im- -por-tu-nate no- to-ri- s 


in-cor-po- rate 


O- be- di- ence 


in- tel-li-gence ob-Ifvi-on 


La-bo- ri-ous 
li-ti“gi-ous 


om- ni- po- tence 


om- ni“ ſci-ent 


Magni! fi-cence Par- ti *cu-lar 


ma-tu-ri-ty 
mor-ta"li-ty 
Na- ti“vi-ty 
no-bi"li- In 


pe-cu-li-ar 


phi- -Jo*{o- -pher 
pre-deſ-ti-nate 
. Re-bel-lion 


te- luc- tan- ey 
the- to“ri- cal 
ri di“ cu-lous 
Se-cu-ri-ty 


fin-ce"ri-ty 


_ ſo-bri-e-ty 


Tau-toflo-gy 
bean ga, 
Ve-ra“ city 

* Un-cer-taln-ty- 


„ FE * 


TABLE VII. 


Worps of Four SYLLABLES accented on the wird 


A B-di-es-ti-on®—or ugg 
accidental correſpondent 
a"gricylture Declamation 
allegation demonſtration 
2pprehenſion,. de*trimental 
arbitration _ diſagreeable 
Be“ nediction diſcontented 
be“nefi“cial diſpenſation 
Circulation E“ ducation 
combination e“verlaſting 
comprehenſion expectation 
condeſcenſion Fermentation 
conflagration Generation 
conſecration ra“ vitation 
conſolation _ TON 'biration 
converſation de“ ſitation 


E 2 


„ howſde wer 8 


I'mitation 
inclination. 


inconſiſtent 
independent 
. inoffenſive 


inſtrumental 
inter ceſſion 
intercepted 
introductive 
Lamentation 
limitation 


Ma” nufadture 


meditation | 
me“ morandum 
miſdemeanor 


P * s 5 


„„ 
-- 


* Why * Bates are not divides, 7 fo 3 323 ne- 


— — — 


vertheleſs, thoſe who chuſe to divide them, may purſue their 
oor Method, as it does not alter the 3 15 the Accent; 


abhich ſee remarked i in p. 42. 


12 


4 


- 


\, 


* 


* 
P ² AA ²˙ AAA ctr 9 I EE” er - 


42 hes 


„ qe 


„ 
0 
0 
3 
; 


Jo 


2 * W 3 
5 5 2 Sf. A e 8 1 os 5 r . F 
LN Eran on 


* 


r 
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modulation | -acliinaBicn e 
Navigation revelation * Animadvért 
nomination Sallutation Läegerdemain 
Oldligation ſatisfaction Miſapprehend 
operator ſuperſcription miſrepreſent 
opportunelß Piri“bulation miſunderſtand 
ornamental Univerſal _- nae“vertheleſs 
Publication Variation ſuperabound 
RE lation 0 ſuperintend 


— 


ä 


'T KEEL E VIII. | 
IPards of Five Syllables, accented on the ſecond Syllable. 
Bo"minable Harmoniouſly Notriouſly 


apo"thecary here“ ditary Pecuniary 

in Immediately per pe” "tually 
Con'"federacy impracticable perpa”ratory 
contemptuouſly incontinenc eco“ verable 
convenicntly incorruptible repoꝰſitoryß 
De“ generacy inevitable Unanſwer able 
deli“ cioufly inexorable uncha'ritable 
diſho“nourable ini“ mitable unfortunately 
Effe“ minacy innumerable ungo”vernable 

irreparable neee 
egregioully . Legi“timacy unreaſonable 
extra e Mali“ ciouſſy unſe!parable 


on 


N A SEE IX > 
Worps of Five SYLLABLES, accented an the la jt, 
| Syllable ſave one, unleſs otherwiſe marked. 


AÞBbreviation accommodation Circumlocution 
inne mf Erlary commemoration 
fn com- 


A 7 beje eight are accented on the laft Syllable. 


48 d 


I 


communication multiplicãtion ſanctimönial 
conſi“deration mytholo“gical ſigni“fication 
Deno*mination Opportunity ſolemnization 
determination Predeſtination Auperiority © *, 
Eradication purification Transfiguration 
Ge'nero%fity Qualification Unälterable 
glori*fication Recommendation uncircumerfion * 
gra tiꝰfication reconciliation unexp6undable 
Humiliation repreſentation unexpreffible _ 
Interrogation repreſentative -ungrammatical 
Miſcellaneous reta”liation unharmönious 
morti“fication Sancti“fication unpärdonable 


PI 


— — . — — — — 
ORTHOGRAPHY. EXEMPLIFIED 3-07, W ORDS can- 
ſiting of ſuch. Letters as vary in their Uſes and 
Sounds according to their different Poſitions. | 


Ccẽſſionk accuracy  a'*laba'ſter 
A. accomplice agility àAla“critx 
| On 75 a"citate a'lamode 
cquie'ſce _ a“ gonies alle“ giancde 
3 55 a. 


Mi —— 


* —_—_— = " «< 
* 


* Here the Scholar ſhould be put to divide the Word Ac- 
ceſſion; which done according. to the foregoing Spelling 
Rules, will be thus, Ac-cei-top ; then to make. him account” 
fer every Syllable thus In (ac) the a ſounds fbort becauſe 
the Syilable ends with a Conſanant, ¶ See further explained 
p. 5-) and the e hard becauſe it endi 4 Syllable (See p. 17.) 
ar, ak; ce) the c /ound's jof? bete re ©, by and Y. (Cee P · 

17.) Thee ſbert. ¶ See the general Rule for the long and 
ſhort Sounds of Vowe:s, p. 5.) The ſ keeps its own natural 
Seund; ar, ice, (ſion) ſi Jounds like th before a Hu. 
(See p. 32.) The o is fort. (See the general Rule for 
Vcavbelt as abowe) ; n, newer varies in its Seund, as, ſhon ; 


ts 


4 /o the cru FT, /Tunced Aksſesſhon, 
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Larne ng ES. IEA bbs Þ * 


as, 4 # cr 


— 


* 
ws 


"3. * 


2 — 


5653 


8 
q 

* 
|. - 
. 
KB 
- 

| 

* 


! 
4 N 8 8 - , 5 2 23 * 
eee eee 
.* 


- Shs 4 oat” 17. a Dt M — > 4 
Y - bo ad * 
e . D 2 Song 
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a'lleg 
ambi“ guous 
ambition 


5 


amphithc atre 


ana“ logy 
ana“tomize 
ange“ lic 
anti“ quity 
anta“goniſt 
architecture 
arti“fſicial 
aſſe“mblage 
aſſocia tion 
a“tmoſphe re 


"audacious: 


Ba"zgage 


 bas*nio 


beiti*fic 
baition 
broca de 
Capa'cious + 
ca price 
capki. Cious 
cau tious 


: Ca ptious 


ce'niure | 
charageriſtic 
ca*momile 
circumſtances 


clandeſtine 
climacte“ rie 


cognizance 


college 
conditional 


congeſtion 


N congra tulate 


conjunction 
conſci/entious 
connection 
conſpi“cuous 
da'ngle 
de*"calogue 
deci“ſion 
defi“cient 
deze"nerate 
depre” ciate 
dia“gonal 
diſci“pline 


diſcre“tion 
e Ction 


du” ti! - 


Ec itaſy 


efficacy 


205 gious 
elections 


| elecintly 


elephant 


emergency 


epi phany 


exaggerate 
_ expa'tiate 


gui” dance 


Foo Gs 


enthuſiaſm 


8 | Nergy | ; . 
* Pigram 1 


e xigence 


Face tious 
ficti“tious 
flagi“tious 
fra“ grancy | 
E(Jiva'ntic 
grima'ce 
grote'{k 


gui"nea 1 
Ha“ rangue * 
hexagon ® | 
hiſtortographer. - 
hurricane 
hypo'criſy - 1- 
Joco'lely þ 
jo“ cular 
juſtle 
Ini“tial 
ingra"tiate 


Le” gible 4 
legifla“ tive 
1 legt“ 


* | Gigantic, (s) 1 g — oft before. e, i, and y. (See 
p. 19) The i zs.long. See general Rule; at, ji; (gan): 
& found hard before a, o, u, r. See p- 19) Thea and. 
n, as befere, make Jigan'z 3 (tic) ti heeps. its natural Sound, 
before a Conjmnan:;.  { Sc We 28 ) 0 is ond as before ;. * 
tba: Word i is founded jigant 


* 
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ws Panegyuic\: | | 


legitimate 
licentious 
locu tion 
logi“cian 
luſtre 
Mach'ne 
magazine 
magilcians 
magnificent 
mathematics 
mecha”nical 
rmytho"logy 
mi“ mic 
Nau“ ſeous 

- nego'ciate 
ne”gligence” 
notation 
Obdu rate 
obedience 
oblique 
obnoxious - 
obſe/quious 
omniſcience 


87 The Scho ar ſhou'd be put to prove and accaunt fr 
every Word in this Table, afierahe foregoing Manner, until 
he be perfect in allthe Rules and Obſervations ix ORT HO. 
And note the Marks for Accents be net taken. 
fer Hyphens or the Diviſion of Syilables. * | 
theje fear laft T ables are left andiuided, as Exerciſes for ths | 
Spelling Rules.— And note, by the 3d Rule, which relates 
ts tw, three, or four Confonants coming tegether,” ch, ph, 

Sc. muſt be confeaered as jingle Conjonants, according 10 the 
foregeing Objervations, and to go with er without l, or 1 ta 
tbe latter Vowel; and when ihree or four other Con/onants 
come together, if the laſt of them be not I or r, the tao ar 
three firſt go to 1he farmer ; as, Junc-ture, Parch- ment. 


GRAPHY. 


pathe”tical 
parti”cipate - 
philo“ ſophy 
phy ſiognomy 
phlegmaꝰ tic 
oliti*cian 


poly"gamy 


pre“ cipice 


procraſtinate 


pro! geny 
propi“tious 


pro“ ſelyte 
Quiꝰnteſſence 
Receptacle 
reci*procal 


Fepugnancy 


rhetori”cian 


rheu'matiim. 


ri” gorous- 
91 
Saga! city 
fa'nction 
ſa"phire 


5 


ſaty“ricatl 


ſchiſmaꝰ tic 
ſciꝰenti“fic 
ſimpli“ city 
ſoli“citous 
ſo“phiſtry 
ſphe“ricat 
ſtagnate 
ſtra“tagem 


ſubje/ction 


ſubſi“dy 
Fhea tre 
toba / cconiſt 
topical 

ty “rannical 

Va“ cuity 
validity 
variegaſtion 
vechemence 
visa“ city 
vivifxy 
Una'miable 
unani“mity 
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KINDS OF WARNE &c. 


III. 
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KD CHAPTER I. 
g HAT is W 


Grammar which treats of the 
Kinds of Words, (or Parts of 
Speech) their Derivations, End- 
ings, Change, and Likeneſs to 
one another, — whether Primitive or Derivative. 
Q. Nhat is a Primitive Word? 
A. A Primitive Word is that which comes from 


no other Word in our Language; 5 255 Raven. 


Q. What is a Derivative Word ? 
A. A Derivative Word is that which. comes fo 
ſhaw other Word in our Language; 3 as, Favenous, 


| from Raven. 


4 ＋ Into how many Parts of Speech are the Wards is 5 
the 


ngliſh Ae 212 8 
A. Four: 


A Etyniology is that Part of 


3 
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2 El * 


A Pour : 1. Nane; vieh expreſs TO 


- Subſtances, 


2. QUALITIES; which, expreſs the Manners, 


Properties, or Affettions of Thing . 


5 VERBs; which 2 the Actions, { 2", 
or 1 


einge of Things. 5 
4. PARTICLES; which Kew che Meier of Na. 
ly of Actions, Paſſians, or Beings, Re. 
Q. Are the Parts of Speech the ſame in Engliſh, as 
in Lain? 
A. Yes, and in all other Languages as well as; 


Latin: For that which is a Name, or Noun- Sub- 


ſtantive in Engliſh, is a Noun-Subſtantive in the Ta- 
tin, Greek, Hebrew, French; &c. Eanguages;”” 


—_ 


Of N AMES. £ EE. 


2 bat do you mean by Names? oe ek 2 
A. Words that expreſs Things themſelves, and 


want not the Help of any other Word to make us 
underſtand them z..as, a. a Beek, &c. 

Q. What further diſtinguiſhes N ames Gan. the 0 — 
ther Parts of Speech? * 

A. As Names expreſs Things withou che Hel) 


another Word, you cannot put the Word 7 bo | 


after them without making Nonſenſe: Thus, you 
cannot ſay Man Thing, Book Thing, and the like. 
Q. How many Sorts of Names are there ? 
A. Three; Common, Proper, and Relative. 
Q. What do you mean by Common Names? 
A. Common Names are ſuci as exprels a whole 


Kind; as the Name Horſe, ſignifies my omg your” | 


Horſe, and all the Horſes that are. he 
Q. What do you mean by Proper Names Rs. 
A. I mean the Name, or Names of ſome divas: 
Perſon, Creature, Place or Thing; as, one Man is 
called John, another Thamas, to diſtinguiſh them from 


ather 


the Reſt of BARK: One Horſe is called Folly, an- 


3 


** 
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| other IWhitefoct : One Place i is called Landon, ano- 
ther Newca/?/e : One Book is called the Bible, ano- 
ther the Pla tug {ure Ne. 
Q. What are Relative Names, or Pronouns ? 
3», ' Relative Names are ſuch as relate to the Per- 
| ſons or Things in Queſtion, to avoid the Repetition 
of the ſame Word; as, inſtead of my own ] Name, 1. 
ſay J; inſtead of your Name L fay thou or y; in- 
ſtead of his Name I fay he; inflead of her Name I 
ſay ſhe: And if If beck of a Thing that hath no 
Diſtinicn of Sek, i ſay it. 
+ Hero many Perſans belong to Names? | 
There are three Perſons in each Number, VIZ. 
The Firft, ſpeaks of ourlelves; the Second, is always 
the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to; the 7. bird, is always 
the Perſon or I hing ſpaken of; 3 a8, 


E (1. . 4 gf ae 
= DP Ye Thou or you. | = 2. Fo, or ys 
| IT * Fr, jor, rr. | 1 Trey. 


. Why do we fay you, when We beak only to 2 
Vingle Perſon, ſince it is really of the Plural Number ? 
. It is cuſtomary amongſt us (as likewiſe among 
the French and others) to expreſs ourſelves ſo: But 
then we ſay you, and not ye ; and the Verb that is put 
to It is always of the Plural Number, for we ſay you 
love, which is Plural; and not you lovęſt, which is 
Singular. So likewiſe, out of Complaiſance, as we 
ſay you for thou and thee, ſo we frequently lay your 
for thy, and yours for thine. BY 
| FT What are who, which, and what called? | | 
Per fonal Interregatives, when they are uſed in 
aſking Queſtions. 
QI there any Difference in the Uſ of who, which, 
and what as Interrogatives? 
A. Yes; oho is uſed only when we ſpeak of Per- 
ſons; as, W ho is that Man ? and which only when 


A 
- . 
31 ' 
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is uſed when we ſpeak either of Pts or Things, 
and relates to the Kind, {Pink & or Order; as, 
0 


following the Verb; as, I love, we love. Here I 


—4 


nme An 


The Interrogatives of Perſons Who | 


Binds oh WISE W 
we ſpeak of Things; a8, Which js pub Ht > * 


What Lady is that? phat Book this! * What (or 


A. "Art who and which eee ond d they 
always imply a Due eftivh aff aſked ? 

A. No; they. bye. ſignify only Relation to 
ſome Perſon or Thing; Jh was the Man who 
came to me; this is the Bok which I bought, and are 
then properly Relatives or Qualities. es. 1. 

Q. Hou deRelative Names differ from other Names? 

A. By having a leading and following State. 

Q. What do you mean by 1 the le eading and following | 
States? 

A. The Relative Names Eickel going Vefoie or 


which) Place do you chuſe? 


and we going before the Verb love, are called the 
leading State : But in the following Examples; 
namely, My Father loves me; The Maſter loves ut; 

| us, following after the Verb loves, are called 5 
the following State. "RN 
Q. Can you give the leading and following States 
"of all the Relative Names in both Numbers 2 


A. Ves; Ithe firſt Perſon Singular, in the Lat: : * 4 


State, makes me in the following State? Me, &. 


Leading State. Following Sate. 


ft Perion | Sing ular 80 I | Me 8 


Plural Dp — 
24, Perſon 1 singular Jr | 
: Plural _ 
34 pat f fis. 599 
Plural They 
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g Which, whit, and it are the ſame. in both 
1 


ee {a „nene. 


* = 
4 0 
: w. © 


1 


Q. That is Number? 


37 A. Number is the Diſtinction atn one » Cat more. 


Q. How many Numbers are there in Engliſh ? 
A. Two; the Singular and the Plural. 
QQ. When is the Singular Number to be uſed 2 

A. When we ſpeak but of one Perſon or Thing 


ans a Boy, a Book, &c. 


| SE. 3 


another entire Syllable. 


Q. ben do we uſe the Plural Number. boa 
A. When we ſpeak of more Perſons or Things 


than one; as, Boys, Books, &c. 


Q. How is the Plural Number in Engliſh common- 


ä ly formed, or made? 


A. By adding s to the Finger 3. a8 Hand in the 2 


Plural makes Hands ; Bey makes Boys, &c. R 
Q. 1s the Plural Number alivays made by adding 


A. Not always; i ſor 8 the Singular Number. 
ends in ch, fb, /s, or x then the Syllable es muſt be 


added; as, Church makes Churches ; Fiſh, Fiſhes ; z 

L Witneſs, Witneſſes ; Box, Boxes. 

Q. What do you obſerve of Words that end i in ce, 
ge, fe, and ze: 8 


A. Such Words, by adding 5 to make how Plu- 
ral, alſo gain a Syllable more than they had in the 


/ Singular ; as Face, makes Faces; Stage, Stages; 
' Horſe; Horſes ; Aſſixe, Aſſixes. | 


Q. hy does the s added to Wards ending in. ce, 


57 fe, and ze, make them gain another Syllable in the 
lu 


ral Number? 
A, Becauſe the s that i is added to make them Plu- 


ral, wdald not be heard in-the Sound, unleſs it made 


7 3 
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Q. How do Wards that end i in f, fe, ry make | 


the Plurals ? _ 
A. 1. By changing /, or fe, into ves; as, _ 
makes Calves; Half, Halves; Knife, Knives; Life, 


Li bes; Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Leaves; Sheaf, Sheaves ; 
Shelf, Shelves ; Self, Selues; Thief, Thieves; Wife, 


Wives; Wolf, Wolves; Except Hoof, which makes 
Ho,; Roof, Roofs ; Grief, Port: Alſo, Dwarf. 


Handkerchief, Relief, Wharf, Proof, and Strife, 


which have only s added to make them Plural: And 
moſt Words ending in 45 are made Plural by the Ad- 


dition of S; as, Sees uf, Ru Cuff, Snuff, Stuff, 
Puff, & 
7 Hl ending i in y, change y into ie, with the 
Addition of s in the Plural, as, Body makes Badies; 
Enemy, Enemies; Mercy, Mercies, &c. But after a 
Vowel in the ſame Syliable, it is retained ; as, Joy, 
Joys; Day, Days; Way, Mays; Eſſay, Eſſays. 
Dao all Plural Names end with s, or es? 


A. No; 1. Some end in en; as, Man, makes 


Men* ; Women, Women; Child, Children; Brother, 
Fre or Brothers; Or, Omen: $3 


2. Some end with ce, or ſe; as, Die, makes Dice; 


Mouſe, Mice ; 3 Lone, Lice | z _ N z £ * 


ENCE. 


3, Others end wick t 3 tb ; as, Foorz makes. 


Feet; Tooth, Teeth; which are both irregular. 
Some Words have both Singular and Plural 
Number. alike; as, Sheep, Hoſe, Swine, Fern, Deer, 


but are of the Singular Number when à goes before 


F | Q How 8 


them. 


— 
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* Preper Names fold Men ard i ries, ut MARE . 


Plural. regular, and are ſome i me, refed in the Plural Num. 


ber; as, 10 John, are in Company. The aun 
the Cavendiſhes, Sc. 
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TR. 77 580M al Names a - Singular and PI ural Num- 


A 
wo No; ; for ſome have no Valar, and others 
no Plural. 
Can you give any Examples of Names has wa 
% Fry . . * 
A. Yes; the following, viz. Annals, Alps, Arms, 
Apes, ! Bellows, Bowels, e, Creſjes, ' Goods, 
(ning all Sorts of Effects, Riches, or Poſſeſ- 
ons) Eutrails, Ideas, Lungs, Sciſſars, Shears, Snuf- 
fers, Thanks, Tongs, Wages, Dregs, News, &c. 
bat Names have no Plural? 
1 5 A. All Proper Names of Cities; Rivers, Countries, 
c. and ſeveral common Names. 
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3 ley, Of Gnu. 1 
= Q. Fhat is Gender? n an 
A. Gender is the Diſtinction of AY | 
- . How many Sexes are there? 3 
1 A. Two; the Male and the Female. 
| Q. Hebe we no mort Genders in 'Engliſh ? 
JA. Things without Life are ſaid to be of the 
Naked Gender, by Reafon they do not, properly | 
ſpeaking, belong to either of the other two; as, @ [ 
Stone, 'a Table. 
| Hot come we then t6 fin he bent we ſpeak of the 
Sun, and ſhe of the Meon, a Watch, a Ship, &c. 
A. This is a Cuſtom, perhaps from the Latins, 
who clafs ſeveral inanimate Names under the Maſ- 
culine, or Feminine Gender; yet it muſt be an Im- 85 
propriety, as Things without Life cannot have any 
Difference of Sex, unleſs when ſuch Words are ta- 
ken in a perſonal or figurative Senſe; as, Death is 
common to its ull ; he pures neither Poor nor Rich; 


| N the Earth is the Pere of Man; 1he brings forth 5 
= | * Kc. 6 
<Q. Hb 
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'S How are theſe | Sexes dj 72 bel on | 
By the third Perſon Singular of Ratios Nan : 
Viz. he, 1 2 it, as has been before obſerved. 


Q Have you na. other May of dftinguiſing the 


Sexes ? 
A. Yes; by the five following Ways: 


1. When we would diſtinguiſh the Be of 
Sexes, we do it by different Words; as, 


Male. Female. Male, Female. 
Maid, Vir- | horſe „ 
Batchelor | 5 roy wife _ 
boar R kling "queen > 
boy girl ng Re. laſs. 
bridegroom bride | lord lady 
brother Fi 8 woman 
C doe maſter miſtreſs. 
bull cow | milter © [pawner 
cock hen | nephew niece 
dog bitch | rake jilt 
| 2 m_ n et 
faber mother oven ut 
3 75 daughter 7 Lai, 
1 hind f wizard witch _ 
uncle aunt, . |whore= : whore or 
widower widow | manger flrumpet 
gander gooſe _ 
II. But when there are not two different Words 
to expreſs both Sexes; or, when both Sexes are 
B comprehended under one Word, then we add a 
Quality, or an Adjefive, to the Word, to diſtin- 
” guth the STK as, a on Child, a Female Child; 
| 2 42 


2 


20 Lathes Gitek, and Go hes Lang uages, "the Gene: 
der, or Sex is diſtinguiſhed by changing the Ending of the 
Quality or Adjective; but in the Engliſh 3 the 
Ending of the Quality is newer 2 
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a He Goat, for the Male; 2 She Goat, ſor the Fe- 
male. 

III. Sometimes we add another Name or Subſtan- 
tive to the Word, to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as, a Man- 
Servant, a Maid: Servant, a Ceock-Sparrow, a Hen- 
Sparrow. 


IV. There are likewiſe PROS few Words Nick 


diſtinguiſh the Female Sex from the Male by the 


Ending %, viz. 


Male. Female. Male. Femode. 
Abbot Abbe {fs marquis marchioneſs 
actor antreſs majter miſtreſs 
baron © baron, mayor tmayoreſs 
count courteſs . | frince princeſs 
dencon dec one ie prior prioreſs 

dufte aucheſs Poet Poe teſs 
ele rr electoreſs prophet prepheteſs 
enmeror -empreſs ſpepherd ſhepherdeſs 
governor © governeſs | tutor tutoreſs 
heir heireſs viſcount vicounteſs 


And ſome Words in ix; as, Adminiſtrator, Ad- 
miniftiratrix , Executor, Executrix, &C. 


V. Words purely Latin, French, &. generally 


make their Plurals as in their original Languages; 


as, Erratum, Errata; Phenomenon, Pha nomena; 


Bear, Beaux; Monſieur, Meſſieurs, &c. 


Q. Have Engliſh Names no other Variations in 
their Endings, Put thoſe which make the Plural Num- 
ber? 

A. When two Names come together, the former 
is by the Addition cf 's turned into the Genitive 


Caſe, or, a Poſſeſſve. Name, and ſignifies, 


1. The Poſteſſor; as, Henry's Horſe, or the Horſe 
which Henry has or poſſe es. | | 
2. The Author; as, Pope's Warks, or the Works 


; ieh Pope was Author Ye 


3. The 
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3. The Relations of Perſons, or Things; PR The 
King 8 Son, or the Son of the King, | 
Q. Suppoſe the Ward that is fo be turned into the 
Genitive Cale ends with s, is the s ta be add. 
A. If the Word be of the Singular Number, both. _ 
[ the $s's are commonly written ; as, Charles's Horſe, 
St Fames's Park, &c. Though ſometimes when 
the Pronunciation requires it, to avoid ſimilar: 
Sounds coming together, one 5 is left out; yet the 
Apoſtrophe is {till retained at the end of the Word 
. the Genitrve Caſe ; as, F. Walters, or J. 
Rogers' Horſe : All Wards of th Plural Number, 
and ſuch as want the Singular and end in es, are 
beſt written with ſingles, as Two Yeors' Salary; 
the Horſes Provender; The Aſbes Quality; the 
Compaſſes Legs, &c. except ſuch as form the Plural 
0 Number without an , as Men's Hanour, I amen 
I Modeſty. Words that end in {5 are likewiſe beſt: 
written without the additional s, as SO OO 


: CE | 


W 


"YO — — — 


21 ae} be ng Hay nk 7 is the. lap LA at 
@ Werd that is tui ned into a-Genitive Caſe, it is always. 76 
tained before the 's. And when the Particle of is uſed. 
to make the Genitive Caſe, the Eoſſeſſed comes firſt in Ore 
der, and the Poſſeſſor after ; e ut when; the's is wjed, the: 
Proprietor is named fil, and 1he Property or Thing poſ- 
ſeſſed afterwards; as, The Eftate of my Father was; 
| bought, &c.—My Father's'Eftate, &c.— After the Dua ' 
[ lities this and that, the Property or Thing poſſeſſed ana 
firſt, and it is under/iood ale after the Poſteflor 3 3 455 This 
Horſe of David's was once mine. 
+ A. in Engliſh ave Bae but this one Cabin ave peas: "6 
the Circumſtances, Properties, or AﬀeCtions of Things 10 
one another by the Help of little, Words called epd 
ſuch are of, to, with, from, by,  wher eby WE are * from: 
* the- 
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<Q. Is not this 's added inflead ef his, the firft Part 
(hi) of his being cut off ? 

A. No, they are miſtaken who think this 's is 
added inſtead of his, as Mary's Book, would then be 
Ar his Book, which would. be Nonſenſe. _ 

Q. Are not Names ſometimes uſed for, and n 
of the Nature of Qualities? | 
A. When two Names are compounded into one, 

and joined together with a Hyphen, and fometimes 
without it; the former takes to itſelf the Nature of 
a Quality; as, a Turkey-Voyage, or a Voyage to T ur - 
' hey; Mountain-Wine, or Wine the Produce of the 
Mountains; a Sea- Fiſh, or a Fiſh of the Sea; an Ap- 


2 ple-Pye, or a Pye made mojtly of Apples; a Silver- 


Seat, or a Seal made of Silver, &c. Wet all ſuch are 
* ly 1 Names. * | 


CH A e 
"Of QuatiriIEs, or ADJECTIVES. 


2 HA T are Qualities ? 
A. ab which expreſs the 1 


Properties, and Affections of Things or Subſtances; 
28, 5 fooliſh, black, white, round, ſquare, &c. all 
which 


* * n — . 8 
* . — þ -- : 


_— 


the great Trouble that is four in DYE; Languages of expreſ- 
Ang the Circumſtances, &c. of Names by twelve Cafes in 
bet Numoers, and five or fix different Declenfiens : So liłe- 
e our having no Difference of Gender in cur Names, is 
an Advantage as great as the former, and which no other 
Language ancient or modern enjcys, except the Chineſe, 

* Theje Compound Name: are nearly related to Poſſeſſives; 
and require 49 a Genitive Caſe 10 expreſs, in ciler Werds, 


a hat they imply, as flainly affears 9 the Explanations of the 
above Examples. : 


— 
_ 
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which require to be joined to another Word, or 
Name, to ſhew their i and to make us. 
underſtand them; as, à wiſe Man, a fooliſh Man, 
a black Dog, a white Dog, a round 74 a Square. | 
Table, &c. _ 
Q. How do you know the Qualities FS the other 
Parts 7 Speech 
putting the Word Thing after chem wick 
ar wil 1 9 with good Senſe ; as, a goed Thing, ( 
a black Touts a. white Thing, &c. For a Quality © it 
cannot clearly ſignify any Thing, without a Name: } 
either cxprelin d or underſtood ; as, ta hit the White |} 
( Mark) is underſtood ;. refuſe the evil (Thing) and 
chuſe the good: Thing is, in both Places, underſtood. |} 
Q. Have Qualities any Difference of Number ar 1 
Variation in their Endings ? _ 
A. No; for we never ſay 2 Things, ann 
Things, Ko” good Thin 25, bad Things, &c. except.  - J 
this, which e theſes 11 that, theſe in the . 1 
ral. 


Q. What Qualities. come ie from Perſonal Names | 3 TH 
A. Theſe Perſonal Poſſeſſrves, my, mine; thy... i 
thine ; his; our, ours; your, Jour: ; Her, bers; 3 their, [1 
. theirs. | . 14 
Q. Ts there any Difference in the Uſe of my "at | 
mine, thy and thine, &c? =_ 
A. 1. Yes: my being the rſt Perſon Singular, 1 
muſt not be uſed without a Name after it; as, this 1 
is my Book, And mine is uſed without a Nama or iti 
rather ſupplies the Place of one, as whoſe Book 15: 
this? Mine ©: that is, my Book. Our "TIN the firſt» 


Perſon Plural is uſed with a Name. F 
With a Without a | if 
2 Name. Name. 
a p. Sing. WM —— Ine. 
3 Perſon Plur———0u— ——Ours. * | 


i - 2d Per- 
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Sing.— —2*— — Thing 
| 2 Perſon } Plur.— — — Tg — Tours r 
5 + #5 Spend is 2 
30 Perſon | Sing, Her Hers a | 
: 'P lur.- Their Theirs >, 
Perſons, or Thing. Other —Others 


To thoſe we may 10d whoſe and its+ © adobe ban 


never be uſed without a Name after them; as, whoſe 
Horſe is this, I like its Colour, &c. | : 
. When do we uſe the Mord own ? 


N When we would expreſs ourſelves more "<A 
phatically; as, this is my own Houſe ; ; your own 


Lond; : Alexander's own Sword. 


me 
A. My, thy, his, her, our, your, ds may 08 


oon after them; but we never ſay hers or ours: 


| 2 'TPhich of the Perſonal Poſſeſſives take own of | 
ter t e 


| oton, Kc. yet we e lay mine own, thine 


OWN. 


13 hat Pars of Speech-are this, thats the, ſame, 
Twho, which, and whar © En” 
| | 4. When 


= . » ” , 
ö 1 8 1 þ "= N FR 


*% 


= -* Other may be 3 in . plural ee with 4 · 
Name, as other Men, and likeaviſe without a Name in the | 


Singular, as the one Party, or the other. 
14 When its is a Quality, the Poſſe ve of it, it is written 
 evithout an Aprfirephe to diſtinguiſo it from it's (the Con- 


tration of it ie) e in Poet ty. But thoſe who write cor- 


rely never put it's or tis for ĩts or it is, in Profe ;. as, it's 
> Fault, tis done, it's Value; for it is a Fault, it is done, 


its Value.— 777 tis ia. led hy 00d Authors at the Beginning L 


of a Sentence cr Paragraph to introduce it boldly, as, "Tis: 
all a Joke. 


t Who, in all NN 75 E in Relation to Perſons- 


tha aud ien enz; in e to Things; 5 8 bo Which 


16 


rc 


n ee , e eee 
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A. When any of chem is uſed in aſking a Queſ- 
tion, it is called an Interrogative,. as has been be- 


fore obſerved ; but every where elſe they are Re- 
latives or Qualities, reſpecting ſome Name expreſſed 
or underſtood before; as, this is the Book which 


(Book) was yours, and the ſame (Book) which was. 


my Brather's formerly; a Garden is what I love; 


this ts the Man who has a" particular Value for me, 


&c. 
Q. What are this and that uſually called? ) 
A. This and that are called ly at be- 
cauſe they ſhew what particular Perſon or Ching 
you mean; as, this or that Man, this or that Book. 


This and theſe relate to Things near at Hand, as that 


and thoſe refer to Things farther off. 


Q. I. not that ſometimes uſed fiend of who 8 
5 which ? 


— 


A. Ves; though not 5 as, J ſaw a Man 


that (who) had been on the ſame Side that (which) 7 
had been n. He is the Man that, or who, has done 


me many Favours, 
Q. Are there no ather Sorts of Qualities ? 
A. Les; 1. Such as ſignify Being; J being a 
Man, have put away childiſh Thines: ; I have been a 
Child, &c. * 
2. Doing ; as, a dancing Dog, a folie Woman, 
a loving Father, e. 
3. Suffering; as, a ruined Man, a ſaved Head c. 


4. Such as are compounded with another Qu. 
lity ; as, a proud- 2 high. minded _ a 


half- 


; 4 
oy : 


— — 


WW uſed aubes woe be. float 7 one 7 in e that is or 5 
bas among /f a Company, in this Caſe it has a Relation to the 
Number; at, which (one) of them was he? What, whe- 
ther, the, ſame, E&fc. are u/ed without * in Re- 
gard to both Perſons and Things. 


a 
AR" ene 2 
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half. filled Caſt, &c. the former Part of all ſuch Qua- 
lities approaches near to the Nature of an Adverb. 
5. Qualities in nt are ſometimes uſed as Partici- 


ples in Ing, and ſuch are placed after their Names; 


as, a Lion dor mant, couchant, rampant; the Prince 
e e &c. 


. 1 not all theſe, by Gramm iaus, called Par- 
ticip es: 2 


A. Ves, dente 


Q. Are Participles then a different 111 a! Ainet 


fs i #+; ord from Qualities or Adjectives? 


o, not all of them; for, learned, loving, 


ating and writing, when joined with Names; as, 
a leurned Man, & loving Father, a ſcolding Woman, 


a Mriting Deſt, are as evidently Qualities or Pro- 


erties of thoſe Names, as wiſe, 4 25 good, would 
be, if joined to them. 


Q. Are all thoſe Words which are called Partici- 


ples, really mere Qualities ? 


A. Words fignifying the Time of aQing or ſuf- 


fering, &c. as, {am writing a Boot, he is making a 
Pen, we have burned the Ccals, ye have praiſed the 
Bool, and fuch like, cannot, with any Propriety, 
de called Dudlities, agreeable to the uſual Definition 
of that Term. 


Q. When are the Participles mere Qualities? 


A. 1. When they have no Reſpect : to Time; 3 as, 


4 learned Man, a carved Pillar. 
2. When they are joined to Names, as, an Un- 


der flanding Man, a Writing Deſt, a Crowned Head. 


3. If they are compared; as, loving, more loving, 
moſt loving; learned, more learned, moſt learned. 


4: If they are compounded with a Prepoſition that 


the Verb they come from cannot be compounded 


with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; ; for we do 


not lay, ts unbecome, fo unhear, Ke. 


— 


of heed ana 


13 What Paris of Speech are a and the? - 
A. They have the Nature of Qualities, being 
. . Joined to Names as other Qualities mi * * 

commonly called Articles. fr Z 

Q. FB hat is the Uſe of Articles ? wy 

A. To determine or fix the Meanin e of = 
Names, and apply them to particular — Rok: 

Q. M hat is the "Difference between a and an? 

A. A is uſed before all Names that begin with 2 
Conſonant; as, 4 Crown, a King, &c. and an before 
all thoſe that begin with a Vowel; as, an Oyfler, an 

Egg, &c. alſo before ſuch as begin with 5 ſilent, as, 
an Herb, an Hour, an Heir; but when b is founded, 

& is to de uſed ; as, a Hat, a Hen, a Hare, &c. 

Q. What is the Difference between a and the ? 
A. »A is uſed in a general Senſez as, Man, 
that is any Man; and the is uſed when a particular 

Perſon 8 Thing is ſpoken of; as, the Maler, the 

Grammar, (or this“ very Maſter, or this very GCram— 
mar) which teatheth the Art of true Spelling, Reading, 
and Writing, will much improve me. | 

Q. Do we ſet Articles before proper Names | ? 
A. Proper Names do of themſelves particularly ö 
diſtinguiſn the Perſons or Things of which one 
ſpeaks; as, John, Joſeph; ſo have no Articles before 
them: Likewiſe the Names of Countries, Cities, 

Provinces, Rivers, Mountains, &c. have no Articles 
before them. Neither are Articles ſet before the 
particular Names of Virtues ; as, Juſtice, Sobriety, 


OH 


* — 3 * 
2 — —_—_— — "0" * 


n 6 


*& at an are POE Ale; of Numbes, and. 4 : 
nify one; as, all to a Man, all to an Ell. 
+ hen a Relative, it is written thee. 


8 4 8 
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8 Or Vices 5 as, Drunkenneſs, "TOO 
&c. Of Metals; as, Gold, Silver, Nec. Of Herbs; 
as, Thyme, Marjoram, 5 
Q. Do we never jet Articles before proper Names? 
A. Yes, ſometimes; but then it is when ſome 


Name or Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, the Thames, 7 


where River is underſtood; the Albemarle, that is 


the Ship Albemarle Or, by Way of Diſtinction or 


Eminence; as, be ig a Lonſdale, that is, one whoſe 
Name. is Lonſdale : The Talbots, that is the Family 
of the Talbots: The Alexanders, the Cæſars, the Marl- 


beroughs, the Vernons, the Granbys, are brave and 
yaliant Men, called by thoſe Names. 


Q. Are the Articles ever ſet before Qualities ? po 
A. Yes; but it is by Reaſon of fome Name ex- 
preſſed or underſtood; as, Alexander the Great; 


that is, the Great King, or the great e er IH 


George the Third, that is, the third King of Eng land 


of that Name; he 4 is the valiantef of all Lan, gs is, 
. the moſt valiant. | | 


* 


Of the Cour ARTSON of QuaLITIEs. 
'Q In what other Reſpects do Qualities differ from 


Nats ? - 

A. By admitting Degrees of Compariſon, which 
Names, or Subflantives do not; they being only to 
be compared by their Qualities. 

Q. bat is Compariton ? 

A. It is thealtering ot the Signification of a Word 
into more or leſs, by Degrees; whereby we ſay one 


Perſon or bebe is Fair, another fairer, or more 
| Tais: - and a thir 


is farreft, or maſi fair. 


Q. How many Degrees o, Comparifon are there? 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, viz. 


the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superlative; 3 


gas, bard, harder, hai 22 


Q. 2 ö 


B. What i is the Poſitive Degree 2. 15 


A. It is the Quality itſelf, handed b without any 
1 keneſs or Compariſon ; as, great, wiſe, &c. 
QQ. What is the Comparative Degree | 


A. The Comparative ſomewhat hf the Pe 2 | 


tive in Signification; as, greater, wiſer, &c. 
Qi. How is the Comparative Degree formed? 


A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding bh 
Syllable er if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Let- 


tor r only if the Poſitive ends in e; as, greater, wi- 
fer: And-it is likewiſe known by the Sign more be- 


fore the Poſitive; as, more e or greater; more 


wiſe, or wiſer. 
Q. What is the Seele Degrar! A 
A. The Superlative exceeds the Pofitive in the 


higheſt Degree of Signification; a8, greateſt, wiſe/t, | 


Se. 
Q. How is the Superlative Degree formed ? 


A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
Syllable %, if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Let- 


ters /i, if the Poſitive ends in e; as, greaigſt, wwiſeſt, 
 &c. It i is likewiſe known by the Signs, 2 . ; 


or exceeding. 


Q. What Qualities or Adjectives are thoſe that 


form the Comparative by putting the Mord more be- 
fore them; and the Superlative by putting the Word 


moſt before them? 


A. They are ſuch Qualities chiefly as come from 


the Latin, and end in 


ain 5 certain | ”7 A 0 neceſſary _ 
ide paſſive 4 | | general 

cal | J angelical at >a . commendable 
„ golden elegant 

ly | | fatherly 3 [ | loving 

leſs J C . | :/b + pines peeviſh a 


WM 
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ft) 


honeft , tic 
OUS |. Uirtugus rigid 
as 
ent excellent | troubleſome 
ble - Uifable 2 


the Forms above, by adding er or more to the Com- 

parative, and eſt or moſt to the Superlative? . 
4. No; there are ſome Qualities which are ir- 
regular, and are thus compared, viz. 


olitive, Comparative. Superlative. 
good _ better © * CIT 
24, evi! or ul 207 r ſe woerſt 
little ä e 


Q. Can all Qualities be compared ? 


A. No; {me cannot be compared, or take the 


Words mere, very or maſt before them; becauſe they 


do not admit of any Increaſe in their Signification ; 


wy all, 1 each, every, ſome, one, &c. 180 


What Degrees ef Compariſon are the following | 


: Words o fair, Fier. and faireſt. 


tir is of the [© eve, Filet is of the Conipa- 


FR and farreſ is of the Superlative. 

Q. J it * ngliſh t /ay more fairer, or moſt 
faireſt ? 
A. No; you ought to ſay, fairer or more fair 
| fairer, or moſt fair; for more fairer would fi ienify 
as much as more more fair; and mo/? faireft, as much 


as W d moſi forr. 


4 


3 - * —_ 1 1 L 
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Q. FH AT is a Verb? 


that Part of Speech which betokens the doing, be- 
ing, 


.Q. Are all Qualities or Adjeftives, compared i in 


A. A Verb, as it is commonly called, is 5 
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ing, or ſuffering of a Thing; to which belong the 
' ſeveral. Circumſt ances of Perſon, Number, and | 
Time. x LE 

Q. How do you know a Verb? | . va 2, 

A. By placing ſome Relative Name before it; 
and if it be 4 Vabt it will be good Senſe ; as, [ 
walk, thou. ſitteft,. he reads, Wwe dine, ye ſup, they 

ep. 
2 2 Are all Verbs kart by putting. a Relative 
Name before them ? + 2 
A. No; for imperative Verbs, or Verbs f bidding 
or commanding, have the Relative after them; as, 
love thou, let him lobe + And infinitive Ver 2 . 
ſuch as have an undetermined or unlimited Senfe, 
and always follow ther Verbs, are known by having 
to bziore them, as I chuſe to love, or to read, &c. The 
infinitive Verb is likewiſe ſometimes expreſſed by the 
Participle in ing; as, I love writing, I love lea: ing; 
or I love to write, I love to learn, &c. 
H many Times or Lenſes are there Rilonging 
to a Verb? 

A. Three: 1.. The preſent Time, that ,now is. 
2. The paſt Time, or what has been. 3: The Fu- 
ture Time, or Tie to come. 

G 2 * How 

„ 3 from the Latin, — a Word, ad 
being the chief Mord in a Sentente is ettled a Verb, by Way 
of Em; 'nence, as there can be no Sentence wherein it is not 
either expreſſed or underſtood, | 

+ Our infinitive Verbs anſwer te the Infinitives of 
the Latin, and have neither Number, Perſon, or Nomi- 
native I/ord belonging fo them. Imperative Verbs 
want the firft Perſon in both Numbers, hade the leading 
State of a Relative after them in the ſecond Perſon on- 
ly, and alt Verbs following the Imperative Verb, let, 


are commonly uled WHOS do before hem, bas _ A1 
emplified. 
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Q. How many Times are there in En liſh ex 5 
fell by the Verb itſelß? 1 pref 
A. Two; the preſent Time, and the poſt Time, 
. How do you know them? 


J. The preſent Time is the Verb itſelf ; as, burn, 


love; the pa Time common) ly ends in ed; as, burn- 
ed, loved, &c. 


2 How do we exp, 9 the Perſons of the Verbs ? 
A. By the perſonal Names, I, thou, or you, he, ſhe, 


it, in the Singular; 3. and we, ye, or you, and they in 
the Plural. 


Q Does the Difference of Number and Perſon 
mae any Alteration in the Verbs ? 


„ 
Singular. 1 
= I. 1 love | | e love. * 
= 2, Theu loveft, or you love < Te, or you love 
g. 3. He loveth, or loves 3. They love. 


Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Moods ? 
. Nv. 


Q. 11 8 8 Tongue having but two Times 


OX = 


4 * 
2 1 y 


* The Verbs are changed, er made to agree wwith the 
perſonal Names, by the ending of the Second Perſon Sin- 
gular, in eſt; as, in the Example above, the firſt Perſon 
Singular, 1 love; is made in the ſecond Perſon, thou lo- 
'velt, or you love; and by the ending of the third Perſon 72 


eth, or s; 48, he or the loveth, or loves in the pre/ent 


Times And the firt Perſon Singular, zz the paſt Time, I 
loved, maker in the ſecond Perion, thou lovedſt, or you 
loved; but the third Perſon 7s ibe ſame with the firſt ; as, 
he, er ſhe loved : The Plural Verbs are always the ſame 
evith the firk Perſon Singular; as, | love, the firſt Per- 


ſon Singular in the Preſent Time, makes in the Plural, 


we, ye, aud they love. Ao I loved, the firſt Perſon 
Singular, in the paſt Time, makes in the aura, e 
80 they loved. 


0 * * — 
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expreſſed: by the Verb. itfel, and no Moods; how do 
mo hen, the other LOSES! Verbs 


A. By the following Words called Hilbing 


Verbs, viz. do, may, can, am, and be, in the preſent . 


Time; did, have, had, might, could, and was in 


the paſt Time; ; and ſhall and- will in the a 2 


Time. 
Qi. How do you' form ay of the preſent Time? 
A. Thus: 
Sin. 1 do, thou doſft, or you &: be doth, or dee 1 
Plur. We do, ye do, or you S they 8 
8. J may, they mayſt, or you may, he may. 
P. We may, ye may, or you may, they may. 
S. I can, then canſt, or you can, he can. , 
P. Ve can, ye can, or you can they can. 
S. I am, thou art, or you are, he is. ; 


F. We are, ye are, Or you are, they are. 3 ps 


S. © hoc thou. bee/?, or you be, he be. 
P. We be, ye be, or you be, they be. 
Q. What does am, br be fignfy 2 © "6 
A. Either of them (for they are the fame) by 


| ſelf ſignifies being ;-but, joined to, of: ſet before 


a Quality, or rather a Participle, ſignifies ſuffering, 
and ſupplies us with Verbs of Suffering, or Verbs 
Paſſive, which we otherwiſe want; as, I am bur ne 


if be blamed, &c. We having in Engliſb no diſtinct 
Ending to dinſtinguiſh a Verb that ſignifies daing from 
one that ſignifies ſuffering. Beſides theſe helping 
Verbs am, and Be; being joined to a Participle in 


ing, and the Continuation of *a Thin Ae ſignified, 
afford us a beautiful Variation in our ve Verbs, 
wy 3 15 and 


— 
ad. 1 3 8 1 8 n 3 1 


»„— —— 2 — — 
he — 
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8 1 aſt an ought commonly expreſs the Jams Time, and 
A 2 us 


are formed in the like Manner. 
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and that in all the Times, as I am writing, for 1 


write; I have been writing, for I have writ, or 


written : I ſhall be writing, for I ſhall write, &c. 
Alſo be, like other V * is uſed after let, as, let 


Bim be called, &c. 


Q. Hor 45 _ en the Helping Verbs of thy paſt 


Time? 


SE 


Thus: 


T did, thou add, or jor did, he did. 

Me did, ye did, or Tow did, they did. 

T have, thou haſt, or you haue, he hath, or has. 
e have, ye have, or you have, they Baue. 
had thou hadſt, or you had, he had. 

Ne had, ye had, or you bad, they had. 

[ might, thou might fo or you might, he might. 
Me might, ye might, or you might, they might. 
T could, thou cauldſt, or you could, he could.* 
We could, ye could, or you could, they could. 
4 was, thou waſt, or you wgre, he was. 

We were, ye were, or you were, they were. 


Q. How do you form thoſe of the future Time viz. 
Po and will 7+ EO 
A. Thus : 


o 


E 9 0 


* > " 4 PR 
—_—_— * * * 


Ss are would and ſhould forand. | 
+ Helping Verbs in general are alſo called defective 


Verbs, becau/? they are nct uſed but in their own Tenſes; 
beides they have no Participles, neither do they admit 


any Helping Verbs before them, except theſe feur, do, 


have, am, and will, which are Sometimes uſed as Prin- 


cCipal Verbs i» all the Perſons both in the Singular and 
Piural Number; the; make in the paſt Time, did, had, 


Was, and willed, and admit of Helping Verbs . chews 
to form the future Time, &C. they bave likewiſe Parti- 


eiples Ide cler Verbs, viz. doing, done, having, being, 
been, willed, 
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A. Thus: ' i" 

. S8. I Hall, thou halt, or you hall, E ſhall.” | 

| P. We fhall, ye ſhall, or you ſhall, they fall. 
8. I will, thou wilt, or you will, he will. ' 

P. Ve will, ye will, or you will, they will.: — 

Q. hen a Helping Verb comes before a a 

Verb, does either of them change its Ending ? f 


A. The Helping Verb changes its ending, but the 
other does not; as, 


SINGULAR, © þ PLURAL. 
1. I do burn. I x. We ds burn. 
2. J The %, or you | 2. Ye,or you, do burn. 
3. He doth, or does burn. | 3. N hurts.” 898 
- HS "0 Wha 


1 2 


— 


* Here do changes its E 3 but the Principal Verb 
burn does not. Do is u/ed to expreſs the Time with greater 
| Force and Diſtinction; as, I do love, I do not love; have 
= generally fignifies Poſſeſſion, and had the contrary ; may ad ts 
ö paſt Time might, denote the Poſſibility, or Liberty of doing 
| a Thing; muſt, ſhould, and ought, the Neceſfity or Duty of _ 
H doing a Thing ; will, in the firft Perſon, Promiſes or threatens, 
ff but in the ſecond and third only foretells; ſhall, in the firſt Per- 
fon ſimply expreſſes, but in the jecond and third Perſon commands 
or threatens ; would intimates the Intention of the Doer. 


Can, may, will, and muſt, are u/ed quith Relation both 
to the preſent and future Times ; ; could the paſt Time 
ef can; might the paſt Time of may; and would the 


paſt Time F will (as a principal VN relates both to the 
paſt Time and the T ime to come. 


Theſe Helping Verbs are often Ine; W of as, I 
might have died; but then, one of them expreſſes the Man- 
ver, and the other the Time ef the Verb, and the Hf 95 


waries in its F ormation. 


©, - *% — p ¶ů — — 


5 1 Thu loveſt, or 
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BY What do you call a Principal Verb. 5. 
A. A Verb that can be formed throughout the pre- 
ſent and paſt Times without the Help of any of 


bs: Helping Verbs; AS, love in the preſent Time, 
thus: | 


S en. * PLURAL 
I. I love. 1 * e love. ot 


vox hve 2. Ye, or you love. 


I, He loveth, or loves. | 3. They love. 


In the paſt Time thus: 
1 1 11 We loved. 
Th _— Er. | 15 Ye, or you loved. | 
Hs loved. 7 32 They loved. 

Rs Can you form love in the 9 Time » 

A. Not =" he will or ſhall ; as, 


„ ile, |:1, - We will love. 

J 'Thou wilt, or you |. 4. Ye will, or 19 29 will 
* will lt. 1 be.. 
3. He will love. 13. 7 hey will fover: 


2 Hew 

22 Thas 8 the Uſe of theſe Helbing Perbs (eſpeci« 
ho when two or more of them come together). we are 
entirely freed from the various Endings of Yerbs, in the 


_ Times, or the preterimperfe& and preterpluperfect 


enſes of the Latins, alſo from tho/e of the ſeveral Moods 
in both Voices; which produce near 200 Variations including | 
thoſe of the different Perſons in cach Tenſe, as they eſfectually 


_ anſwer all thoſe Purpoſes, according to the Senſe they 
are taken in, and to the Nature and Exigency of the 


Subject: They alſo afford us ſome Variations in our pa 


Time; as, I lowed, I aid love, I have lowed, all denote the 


Time paſt ; yet the Principal Verb lowed, cannot be ſaid 
to vary, without the Help of did or have, which ſerve 
only to expreſs the paſt Time, though brautiflp, in dif- 
8 Words. 
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Q. How many Sorts of Principal Verbs have we ? 

A. Four, as * obſerved, viz. Active Verbs, 
which ſignify doing or being; Paſſive, by the Help of 
am and be, which ſignify ſuffering, or denote "the 
Impreſſions that Perſons or Things receive; Impera- 
tive, which bid or command ; and Infinitive, which 
have an unlimited Ser/e, and are known by having 
moſt the Propoſition ts before-them.* 

Q. Do Verbs always take d, or ed 10 form the 
paſt Time? 


A. No; ſome are irregular. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


What is the fir/t Irregularity ? > 

* The firſt N and That which 1s the 
moſt common, took its riſe from our Quickneſs of 
Pronunciation, by changing the Conſonant d to t, 
(the Vowel e in the regulae Ending ed, in the paſt 
Time, being cut off) that the Pronunciation might 
be made more eaſy and free; and ſeems rather a 
Contraction than Irregularity. 

Q. I bat Letters commonly take t after them ? 

A. I. Cb, ck, p, and x; as, ſnatcht, packt, ſnapt, 
mixt, inſtead of ſnatched, packed, &c. 

2. When the Conſonant J, n, n, or p, follows a 
Diphthong, each of them generally takes t after it, 
and then the Diphthong is either ſhortened ; as, 
dealt, dreamt, meant, from deal, dream, mean; or 
changed into a ſhort ſingle Vowel ; as, felt, EZ 


— 


| — — "_— — #4 


* Such Verbs as cannot take a Name after them, are 
by ſome Grammarians called Neuters, becauſe the Action 
is terminated in the Perſon, or Thing denoted by the Verb; 
as, it raineth ; the Horſe walketh, &c. yet as all ſuch 
imply doing, or being, in ſome Poſture, Situation, Sc. they 
may with more Preprety be . Active Verbs, = 
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feept, wept, crept, ſwept, from the Verbs, feel, beeps 
'. 7 2 * cr yy ſweep. | 

When a Word ends with two -6f the ſame 
Conſonams, and takes * after it, to make the pa 
* ede one is dropt; as, dwelt, from dwell; poſt, from 


ANT 
When v is changed into f, it takes 7 after it 
| Perle the paſt Time; as, left, bereft, from leave, 
berenve. 
Q. What Letters at the End of mord. take d to 
form the paſt Time? 
ren. toy Z, and th when ſounded foft ; 
as, blab'd, wrong'd, mijsd, mov'd, crow'd, bruiz'd, | 
 tiibd; alſo, 7, my n, r, following a long v ISLY more 
eaſily unite, ſeparately, with * than {; as, liv'd, 
nil d, &c. 
4. Verbs ending in y take 4 as, Marry, mar- 
ry'd; or elſe, which is much better, change y di into 
ed; as, married, carried, &c. ' 
Q. IWhat is the ſecond Irregularity ? 
A. Some Words in the preſent Time ending ind or 
t, have the paſ? Time the fame as the preſent z as, 
read, read, caſt, & + 
Q. What other regular Verbs have we 7 
A. There are many more; an alphabetical Liſt : 
of the ptincipal of them follows : 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time. Participle. 

Wake  Awoke Awoke 

A abide abode abode . 
4 Es Be 


—_ 


* This Method of een” contracting, and throw - 
ing together Cluſters of Conſonants Fas been ju/tly blamed 
by the late ingeni us Author of the bo a . 135. 

IT Verbs ending in d or t, moſt! ly form their faſt Times 
regularly, by ed at Length, and cannot take d (or t) after 
them; as, Poubccd, blatted ; not wound'd, blaſt'd. 


8 


7 ei 


| (+= 1 | | 
2 2 - W vs 2 


fed 


7 


* 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time. PDarticipis. 
Be Been Being, been 
bend bent bent 
unbend unbent unbent 
bear bore, bare born 
begin began begun 
berev?]“e bereft bereft 
beſeech beſought beſought _ 
beat beat | beaten, beat 
bind bound bound 
bite bit bitten 
bleed bled, blooded bled 
blow blew 5 - + - blown 
break broke broken 
breed bred bred 
bring brought brought 
buy bought | bought 
Catch Caught, catched . 
chide chid chidden 
chuſe, or chooſe choſe choſen 
cleave clave, clove . cleft, cloven 
come came come | 
creep crept, creeped crept 
Crow crew, crowed crowed 
Dare Durſt, dared Dared 
die died dead 
do did done 

draw drew dran 

dream dreamed, dreamt dreamt 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
dwell dwelled, dwelt dwelt 
Eat Eat Eaten 
Fall Fell Fallen 
feed fed 


feel 


.4- 


* 


= I CO ˖ —— — 


feel 3238 felt 


rage, 


fight 5 d 75 fought SN 
find 35 bound 5 a amn 
flee | . * e Med N 
lin 2 887 ang flun 1 
fly 2 St flew, fed. 5 
forſaken for ſook forſaken 
freight freighted fraught .. 
freeze - froze frozen | 
Geld Geelded, gelt Gelded, gelt 

get gac got geotten, got 4) 

Sire gave given 255 

i gild | gilded, gilt gilded, gilt 

ly gird - girded, girt + girded, girt 

1 grind ground ground 

188 went gone 

a row + grew —- grown 

4 — lung; hanged Hung 

1 have ha having, bad 

{ hear heard bear 

! help helped, helpt holpen 

| hew AI dewed hewn 

: hid hid, hided hidden, hid 

hold Held holden 

Keep EKept Kept 

| know knew known 

[ Lay Laid Laid 

| lead led led 

; leave left | left 

| [leap _ leaped, 805 leapt 

ö lend lent | lent 

| lie lay lain 

> loſe Joſt loſt 

Make Made Made 


WE 4 Es PPT Os 
KINDS OP WORDS. Se. | 


Preſent Time. | Paſt Fime. 


mean 
mow 
meet 
Rend 
ride | 
ring 
riſe 
run, 
Say 
ſee 
ſeek 


ſſeethe 


ſell 
ſend 
ſhake 
ſhear 
ſhew 
ſhine” 


ſhoot 


"ning 
in 
Gok 
fit 
ſlay 
ſlide 
ſleep 
flin 
frac! 
ſmite 
ſpeak 
15 ell 


F 


meant 


mowed 


met 
Rent 


rang 


Fol 


ran 


Said 


ſaw 


ſought 


ſod 
ſold 
ſent 
ſhook 
ſhore 


ſhewed 
ſhined 


ſhot 


ſhrank 


ſang 


fat 

flew 
lid 
ſlept - 
flung 
ſmelt 


' -ſmote 


ſpoke 


ſpent 


ſpan 


rode, rid 


WV 


fank, ſunk 


ſpelled, ſpelt 
ſpilled, ſpilt 


Participle. 


meant 
mown 
met 
Rent 
ridden 


— 


Said 
ſeen 
ſought 
fodden 
ſold 
ſent 
ſhaken 
ſhorn 
ſhewn 
ſhone 
ſhot - 
ſhrunk 


| ſung + 


funk 


- fat 


lain 
flidden 
flept 
flun 
ſmelt 
ſmitten 
ſpoken 
ſpelt 
ſpilt 
ſpent 
ſpun 


*** 


r ©. PY 
” «# FA 
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, Preſent Time 


ſpit 
ſpring 
ſtand 
ſtick 
ſtin 
ſteaf 
ſtink 
ſtrike 
ſtrive 
ſwear 
ſweep 
ſwell © 
ſwing 


ſwim 


Take 
tear 
teach 
tell 
think 
thrive 
throw 


tread 


Weep 
wind 
wear 
Weave 
write 
work . 
wring 


oo, Thus: . 


* * "Oe \> 9 n 


ſwore, ſware 


ſwyceped, ſwept 


ſwelled 
ſwang, ſwung 
ſwam, ſwum 


Took 
5 tore 
taught 
told 
thought 


throve 
threw 
trod 
Wept 
wound 
Wore 


Wove 


wrote, writ 


— 


* 
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Participle. 


{tunk 
ſtricken 
ſtriven 
ſworn 
ſwept 


ſwoln 


ſwung 
ſwum 
Taken, took 
torn 
taught 


told 5 
thought 


thriven 
thrown 
trodden 


Wept 


wound 

worn F 
woven 
written, writ 


worked, wrought wrought 


wrung 


WIT ung 


Q. How are the Irregular Verbs . 4 


8 


* * 
— ꝙ— woe cit —— — — " 
' you oy * —— — 33232 


a 4 Fn * - 6 a6 : 
- e 4 3 8 3 4 4 0 "x 9 23 
* OO ads; 9 = 2 wy ; N 


SINGULAR. 


| 1. I fly, or am fiying. 
. 2. Thou flieſt, or you fly. 


xINDSOF worms, Ge. 8, 


In the Prebehs TIME. 


3. He flieth, or flies: 


5 
4 


I flew, fled,or did fly. | 


(or was flying) 


T hou fledft, or did 


fied „ Or aid fig. 
He flew, ned, or 


ard fig 


In the PAST TIA. 


1 ; 


J. Hall, or will ' fly, 
„ be flying. 
Thou fhal:, or wilt 
fiy, or you ſball, or 


wil 


3. He fall, or will fy. 


Of PARTICIPLES. 
Q. What llwa Participle ? 


| 


Py or, you flew, | 


74 


. In the Fu'Ture TIME. 


P LVR AL. 
. We fly. 5 
2. Ye, or you fly. 
3. T vey y. 


1. We. 


2. Ye, or you, and 


They flew, fled, =" 
aid fiy, 


I. Fe. 


2. 7 2, or vou, and 


3. They ſhall, or willfy,# 


A. A Participle is a Part of Speech, derived from 
a Verb, and ſignifies being, doing, or ſuffering, and 
alſo implies Time, as a Verb does; but is otherwiſe 


like a 

both a 

He So walking. 
Q. How many Sorts 


uality. 


It is particularly known by placing 
elative Name, and a Verb before it; a8, 


of Participles are there 2 
A. Two; the Active Participle, that ends always 


in ing; as, loving; ; and the Paſſiue Participle, that 
ends almoſt ne in ed, t, or u; "i loved, taught, 


H2 . 


Ss 


A 


I "MM gular Perbs are e farmed much in the 7 alan. 


3 


* 
Lu 
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fain. The paſt Time of our Active Verbs, end- 
ing in ea, or in t when contracted, are very often 
regularly the fame with this Participle ; as, hate, 
hated, hated ; teach, taught, taught, &c. And when 
it ends in it is often the ſame as the preſent Time 
of our Active Verbs, this u bring added ; as „Dee, ſav, 
| feen ; give, gave, given; rife, reſe, riſen, &c. yet it 
is ſometimes other wile formed or made,* See the 
irregular Verbs. 


—— 
ä 


„„ EA 3 I”. 15 
| “e * By. \ 
Q: } E T ere Particles ? 

A. Particles are little Words that expreſs 
or iT. ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or 1 
of an Action, and join Sentences together. 
Q: How many 1 of Particles are there? 


A. Four: Adverbs, Cenjunctions, Prepoſitions and 
Inter jefions. 


Of ADVERDS.. 


"0. IFhat is an Adverb? Y 

A. An Aduerb is a Particle joingd either to a Ferb, 
to a Quality, to a Participle, or to another Adverb; 
to explain their Manner of acting and ſuffering : 
or to point out ſome peculiar Circumſtance, * 

a lity, or Manner ſignified by them. 

Jo a Jerb thus: The Boy writes correctly. 

Jo a Quality, or 1 e thus : He us « yery 
alfa, Bey. 

3 OA n thus : 4 Man truly fearing & Ged. 


„ e 
am, or be, as a Paſfue F r 
Verbs Ecing rb ang 3 


© "Sg g 


1 


» 
— 


2 
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* To another Adverb, thus: He lives very bappily. 


Hot many Soria, of  Adverbs have -we in 


- Engliſh 4 


A. There are many Kinds of Alveris, aber, ol 


which, are as follow i. 2 


1. Time: Time traſents 3 a8, noio, to-day: 
The Time paſt ; as, areas Mer, 22 heres 


2 long, ſince. 


The Time to come; as, to- morrotu, not yet, y 
after, henceforth, or hencefirward, by and by. 

An undetermined Time; as, often, oftentimes, ſel- 
dom, daily, yearly, n when, then, ever neuer. 

2. Of Place; as, here, there, where, elſetubere, 
every where, no where, ſame where, above, below, with - 


in, herein, without; whither, hither, thither, upward, 
dewnward, whence, beats, thence.” 


Of N umber; as, once, twice, thrice, arch, 


* 
eldom, Frequently, often. 


4. Of Crder; as, la 1 of all been third- 
h, 758505 3 2 Ys = - 1 f 
Of Quantity; as, how muth,, how great, enough, 


fe ien, ſomewhat, 'ſamething, nothing. 


6. Of Mi ming; as, . 1 33 un- 6 


; Of doubting z, as, e Pe p re, by 
ned 5 3 . 


on Ot comparing ; as, hiw „ 48, 65 8 much, left, | 


frignedy, 5445 yoke 


leaſt, more, Very, rather, e ler, either, neither, | 
alſo, eæcecding ty, almoſt, well nigh, little 1. 225 of . 


ail, nathing A as it were, alike, otherwiſe, i eren 


Is fur otherwije : Others are compaundedin Imita- 


tion of Qualiſſes; as, Pals * my ae ; N of 
- Jena of: = ö 3 


10. Of Quality; as, Jr . proudly, &c. which 


Words are  Qeritad of "APE gr e me 


b * 4 OE 5 . 
A. . — 3 LE 4 


a * 
* — * 2 
o 5 N 
2 — Y * 2 . 5 
* * _ > 5 


＋ 2 ͤ 


: - 1 3 Hot WIC, 28% : 
* * 
* 
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Wk the ſame Quality as the Words they are de- 
= do, and may be explained by the Name 
and Prepo IG as, wit ice, for, 1 ö _ 
Re . "rudence, 17 N prudently. ih Toſi 54 uh 
There are but few Qualities which Aer not 
5 be turned into Adverbs, by adding them to the Ter- 
mination ); as, meek, meetiy: ad r _ * 
1 Compariſon by more and . 

of Conjuncrions. ESA 
Q. What is @ Conjunction ? 
A. A Conjunction is a Part of Sach bat; joins 
either Words or Sentences together, and ſnews the 
Manner of their Dependence upon one another; 
2s, Iwill ge and eat my Supper; but ſhall e eee 
N dut Bread and Cheeſe, and Barr. Won 


Or Conjundlions there. are. ſeveral Sorts; 5 as, 


. Cupulat ive; as, and, alſo; Both. CAE Nw 
2. Diquniive; as, or, nor, either, neither. ; 

Canal; as, becauſe. - 

| = — 2 fo, that, but , if. : 
Conceſſive; as, though, or the, although, indeed. 

4 8. Rational; AS, therefore, wherefore, feet; ng, ſince. 

. - © Adver ſative; ; as, yer, nevertheleſs, netwithftanding.. 
$ Exceptive; as, but, unleſs, except, &c.  , 

* 9. Fuſfenſve; AS, whether or not, whether. . 

£7 Some of theſe may be reckoneſl Adverbs, and 

-þ- ſeme of the Aaverbs uſed as Conjunct tous, without 

| any great Impropriety ; as, whether is a compara- 
4 tive Adverb and a fuſpenſive Conjunction, 8. 


I Of PRAETYO $1TIONS, _ ings 3 


Ins = Lat 15 4 Prepoſition 7 ©: 
A. A Prepoſiiion is a Part of Sperche melo com- 


Names 


i EZ 


mea ſrt ſeparate 0 or r before other Parts, eſpecially | 


— 
& the Sonny a 


; 
| 
d 
} 


R 


| e 

| Relation one Thing has to another? 

bat are 8 arate, be- 

ſ Es Parts of Speech * * F 
(on wah They are ſuch as theſe that arg 

- .- @bouth, after, againſt, among, amen at, before, 5 

1c -bind, beneath, 3 between, 8e by, through, 


; | or thro 5 beſide, for from, i in, into, on, or upon, ger, 
0 ½ out, or out of, lo, or unto, towards, under, with, * 
| off, within, wit ATT } 
d Q. Which are the Prepoktions joined er fn in 


5 8 Comp He , 
: he Engliſh. Propoſvion, are 2 for, fore, 
= es over, aut, un, up, with. , 
| Latin Prepoſitions are, ab, or * ad, ante, circum, 4 
con, for cum, contra, de, dis, di, e, or ex, extra, in, oo 
im, inter, intro, ab, per, poſt, pres pros Kae, rey reixo, 
fe, ſub, ſubter, ſuper, trans. | 
3 Greek Prepoſitions are a or an, 4 ants, hyper, 
1 y po, meta, peri, ſyn. Their Uſes, &Cc. follow. 


The en Pazrostrions, 9A. in = Compoſition 5 
| explained. 


_ EL is oftentimes redundant, or oy ERS: at 
of a great many Words; as in abide, 

"or = ; 25 for riſe; awake, for wake, It is 
bometines eggs 8 TOY AR Fog 
* or 


i 


* 
. * 4 : + F 

* * 3 Y * # 1 * 1 8 * * ?k — 7 * * , — * 

- « £ 4 ; 8 : _ "4 - 

2 * et. oh » — 24 £ LAY n 1 — 3 *. 


5 - ee Gs e, of Prepoltons they have | 


Vari, giv & g 157 23 25 and RT 


3 
— 
| | 
* 


* > * 
3 
k« 2 42 mw +S*. Fd 8 „ ERS R Wer” p 9 N 
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or in; ws Foot, for one Poo 5 he 1 is 4. Bed, for in 
Bed, &c. i: 41 i2Kn3d 44 LIT: * 

2. Be is uſed for pen as in. befor inkle, i. e. to 
ſprinkle about. It is alſo -uſed for by or: nigb; as, 
 befrae, i i. e. by or nigh the Side For in; as, betumesy 
1. e. in Time, or nary F or yore an #9 wachen *. 
Ae for, & . Hane 

. For iger Negation or Privation, I. e. it 
denies or deprives; as, in forbids: iat. ** it not 10 
Be done. 

4. Fore ſignifies as much A 3. as, to 7 
Ka, i. e. to ſee before. it comes to paſs. * + 

Mis denotes Defect, or Error; as, Mi deed, 
i.e. an ill Deed, or not done rightly ; miſemp 95 to 
, it wrong ; or to miſtate, mifuje, Ke, 

6. Over ſignifies Eminence, or Superiority; as, to 
overcome, to overſee, to ever-rule : It denotes alſo 
r 3 as, over-hafty, over-joyful, &c. 0 

: Ont ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency, or Superi- 
rity; ; as, to out, to outrun, to outgo, &c. 

8. Un ſignifies Negation and Contrariety, or the | 
[9 Hot being To or ſo; alſo Diſſolution, or the undoing 
[8 Thing already done; and ſet befote Qualities, 
ſigniſies nat; as, phſaur, unpleaſant, i. E. not plea- 
Jant, unworthy, unſeen, &c. But when un is put to 
Verbs, it deſtroys or undoes what has been already | 
done; as, undo, unſay, unwave, Nc. 

'Us denotes "above, upwards, or upper, with 
welke to Places or Things that lie upwards, Cc. 
As, „de, i. e. the. Side chat lies ere, or 
70. Was 

10 With Fienifies 8 as, ce ee 4s E. 
10 fand apart” Sometimes it denotes as much as 
from, or bach; as, to ulith- hold, is e. to hola, om ene; 
ko to withdraw," i. e. 75 1 ee N of 1 | 

£24 en 7; wong dini ogg The 
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The LATIN PR ros TITI0 N85 uſed. in the 
 Compoſiti tron of Engliſh Wards, explained. 


1. Ab, or Abs, ſignifies from; dut compounded 
with an Engliſh W ord, denotes ſome Exceſs, or In- 
creaſe; as, to abhor, to abuſe; alſo, Parting, or ON 
paration ; as, to abſtain, to aboliſh, æc. 

2. Ad, ſignifies to or at; as, adjoing i. e. to * 
near, or next to; adjacent, i. e. that which lies nigh. 

3. Ante ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the fares 
going Words , to antedate, or date before. 

4. Circum ſignifies about; as, Gurcumlocution, 1 i. e. 
a round about Way of ſpeaking. .. | 

5. Con, (co, cum) from cum, ſignifies with, or 
together ; as, Convocation, i. e. & calling or . meeting 
fog gether ; Copartner, i. e. 4 Partner with another 
Commerce, i. e. trading together. 

6. Contra ſignifies againſt; as, to . allo 
from this comes the compound Prepeſitian, Conte ; * 
as, to counterbalance, counterfeit, ; &e. 7 

7. De tignifies a Kind of Motion from; 26, 10 
detract, to decamp. Sometimes it enlarges the Senſe 
of the Word; as, to demonſtrate, to deplore. 

8. Dis ſignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- 
lity ; as, diſagree, i. e. nat to agree; diſbelieve, i. e. 
not to believe; to Mes 1. e. 10 | eperate, or cut a- 

under. 
7 9. Di enlarges the Senſe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with; as, to direct, to diminiſh, &c. 7 


10. E, or ex, of; ts oat, out of, or off ; as, 4% 


evade, i. e. to put off ; ta exclude, i. e. to ſhut outs 
11. Extra ſigni over, and above; as, 
extravagant, i. e. one that goes beyond Bounds, i 

12. In, or in, nerally denotes the Poſition, or 
Diſpoſition of an Action; 9 one Thing is, as 
if it was put into o another ; 3 a8, fe infold, to enclie ; ; 


> 
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1 impart, to implant. It: alſo de notes Wibarbr, 
or not, and gives a contrary Senſe to a Primitive 
Word; as, indecent, i. e. not decent; 3 We, i. e. 
nor Vuſtice, &c. 
13. Inter ſignifies between; as, 10 interveen, i. e. 
to come between ; Interval, 1. e. the Space berawern 
Buſineſs: But in interdict, or later dict ia, it ſignifies 
as much as for in forbid, Nc. re 1 
14. Intro is an Adverb, from the Propoſition Habs, T 
and ſignifies within ; as, to introduce, i. e. to bring 
2 or within. t 
. Ob ſigniſies againſt; as, OMftace, i. e. what 
ante in the ay; ; to oppoſe, i. e. to put againſt. 
16. Per ſignifies threugh; alſo a Degree of Ex- 
cellency, or Excels ; as, perfect, i. e. thoroughly dene, 
to per vade, i. e. to go over, or through. _ 

17. Poſt ſignifies after; as, Pejiſcript, i. e. ww it- 
ten ; 46 a Poſthumous Wark, i. e. Publiſped after the 
Authors Death. 

18. Pre, comes from pre, and ſignifies before ; a8, 
to premeditate, i. e. to meditate of before, &c. 
19. Pra ſignifies for, or forth : Bur it has alſo a 
great many other Senſes; as, to profefs, protect, Fre: 0 
nounce, prorogue, &c. 
20. Preter ſignifies againſt; as, Pottirentual; Le. 


* 


| 1 contrary to the common Order of Nature, 
4 21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; as, fo 
[| repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; to relapſe, i. e. to fall 


1 ill again. It alſo denotes Oppoſe tion or againſt ; as, 
14 to repulſe ; and ſometimes only enlarges the Senſe 
of the ſimple Verbs; as, to repent, reprove, e. 
22. Retro ſignifies backward; as, . 
i. e. 4 looking backward, &c. 
. Se ſignifies without, (from fine, or ſerrſum by 
itſel? ): as, ſecure, i. e. fine cura, or af 97 nan rats, 


15 tparate, ſeclude, &c. 


24. Sub | 
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24. Sub fignifies under; as, ſubſer tribe, i 8 "to 


write under. 


25. Subter ſignifies under as, Subrerfuge, i. e. a 
Refuge under. | 
26. Super ſignifies upon, over, or above; 28, Su- 
per ſcription, or writing upon a Letter ; ſuper fluour, 

1. e. over. and above. In ſome Words that come 
from the French it is ehanged into for ; as, Surplus, 
1. e. a Quantity over and above what is enough, Sur- 
face, &. hel : 

27. Trans n over, beyond, or change ; ds, 
ts tranſport, i. e. to carry over ; to tranſ#reſs, i. e, to 
ge beyond; to tranſplant, tran Val. transform, tranſ- 
figure, i. e. to change Shape, 

The GxEtk PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compoſition 
of Engliſh Words, explained. 

1. A, or an, ſignifies Privation, or not; as; Au 
nymons, i. e. without a Name: Atarchy, i. e. withour 
Government. 

2. Amphi ſignifies on both; as, ee i i, e. 
ſuch Creatures as live on both Land and Water. 

. Anti ſignifies againſt ; as, Antidate, i, e. a Re- 
 medy againſt Priſons, &c. Antichriſt, i. e. one that 15 
in Oppoſetion to Chriſt. 

4. Hyper ſignifies over and above ; as, Fhperbile, 
is a Figure in Rhetoric that repreſents Things over 
and above, or much greater than the Truth. 

5. Hypo ſignifies under; as Hypocrite, i. e. one 
that pretends to be very religious; 3 bur, eee 
or privately, is very wicked. 

6. Meta is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond, or 


change; as, metamorphoſe, I. e. to change From one 
Shape or Form to another. 


Peri fionifies About; as, Periodical, i. e. any 
Thing that has a ſettled Timeto turn about, « or to per- 
A its Courſe or Revolution. 


8. Syn 


—— 
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with a þ wie O the J any + / &c, 


8. Syn kanifies with, or together; as, Synagogue, 

i. e. an Aſſembly or Company rathered together. 

: Of INTERJECTIONS | 
A2 IWhat is an Interjection?* | 
A. An. Interjefion is a Particle made uſe of to 

N. ſome ſudden Motion, or Paſfion of the Mind; | 

as, ah ! alas! 
Of Interjedions there are ſeveral Sorts, viz. 
1. Admiring ; as, heigh! behold! O ſtrange! 
2. Deſpiling ; as, Wy phy ! ſw? tuſh ! 
.. Mirth ; as, ba, ba, he J 
2 Sorrow; as, 24 Gad alas alake ! 
Silence; as, hit! buſh! mum? 

. Surpriſe ; as, hay] hey! whew! 

3 Calling to; as, 0b! foho ! hem ! hee! his. / 


Names are ſometimes uſed for Inte- Jections; as, 


„* 
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CHAP. V. | 
Of the DERIVATION of WoRDSs. > 


| Q af ice the Derivation of Words, are Names or. 


Subſtantives ever changed into Verbs? 
BY - 1 | 
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125 * 777 of the — ections are natural Sounds, common 


to all Language. 
Mr Chambers in his Univerſal Dictionary, makes the 


JSollowing OZfervation : *©* Some, Jays he, deny the Interjec- 


« tions o be More, or any Parts of Speech, and make them 

« mers natural Signs of the Motions or Paſſions of the. 

« Mind, expreſſed by theſe inarticulate Sounds, /everal » 
« cuhereof Brutes have in common with u. But as there, 

are Paſhons, which muſt” be repreſented in WW, riting and Dij- 
cane, the Interjection bas a good Foundation in Nature, 
a it a mcefjary Part of Speech. 

be celebrated Mr Locke obſerves, that the Cltarneſſ, 


' Beauty, &c. of. a good Stile, confift very much in the 


right Je of Particles 3 which muſt be learned by a care- 
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"* Ves; many A d ſome Diualttics: or bi. 


jectives, and ſometimes the other Parts of Speech, 
become Verbs; and denote, or ſigniſy, ſome Sort o 


Application of the ſame 'Thing, or the T hing fig- 


nified by the Name; AF, from. 2 " Houſe, * comes the 
Verb to houſe, (houze) from a 2 as comes to fs, ;. 
from a Rule, comes t rule, 5 
Do Names come from Verb 22 


' > * 
A 


a Yes; almoſt every Verb has ſome "Name com- 


from it; and by addin the Termination er to 


a Verb, comes a Name fignifying the Agent or Doer; 
as, from hear comes Hearer, or one that heart; from 


run comes Runner, or one that runs. 


Q. I hat ds Qualities that end in y br n denote ? 


A. 1. Qualities that end in y denote Plenty or a- 
bounding, and come from Names, by adding the 


Ending y; as from /Falth, comes wealthy, i, &. ane 


that has much TYealth; Health, healthy; Might, mighty. 
23. Qualities that Fad in en, ſienify the Matter 
out of which any Thing is made; as, A/hen, Beachen, 
Oaken, Birchen; as, an Oaken Sticks-i..e. a Stick 


made of Oak. 


Q. N bat do Qualities that = in ful come ue From 


and #7 { Januy 1 


rom Names that denote fullneſs ; ; as, from 


7a, comes 10 ful, i. E. Full of Toy ; ; Fruit, Kr 3 * 


ruth, yeuthful, & g. 
Q. What ds Qualities. that end in ſome denote? _ 


A. They gent n have the _ Senſe wits fall: ; 5 


1 as, 


ful * > BIB re of  theer es and Atplication to the bet Works ; . 


of our moſt celebrated Writers. 


Concerning all the/* Particles, i. 73 an Adverby Conjunc- : | 


tion, Prepoſition, and Interjection, this in general may be 


obſerved, that they are very ofien uſed interchangeably, &.- | 
one for ancther, according torbe Tenor andExigencyef theSen-, _ 
' tence 2 Expreſſion, as is obwieus to every diſcerning Reader, 


— 
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as, from Trauble, comes troubleſome, i i. e ul of * Trou- 
ble ; Delight, delightſome, &c. 

Q. I bat deQualities ending with leſs and ly denate ? 

A I. The Termination 1: 7 being added to Names, 

ant ; as, worthleſs, \ i. e. | 

of no, Worth ; witleſs, eartleſs, careleſs. | 

2. By adding ly to Names, and ſometimes to Qua- 


Iities,- are formed Qualities, which denote Likeneſs ; 


as from Giant, comes gianily, i. e. like a Giant; 
Earth, earthly ; Heaven, heavenly. 
. "How are Diminutive CP ending in iſh 


derived? 


40 1. Qualitiet Diminutive, or Qualities that de- 
note leſſening their a> 8 nification, are made, by adding 
1 to Qualities, and often to Names; as, green, 
e i. e. a little or ſomewhat green. 

When Qualities in iſb come from Names, they 
be ly denote L as, wolfiſh, i, e. like a 
Mol, from Wolf. ; 
Some National Dualities end in %; as, Eng- 
ig, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſp, (or rather Scots, or 


Scotch) Sꝛoediſb, &c. 


M hat is a Dimunitive Name or Noun ? 

I A Name Diminutive is a Word that commonly, 
by the Addition of. ſome Letters, or Syllable, to the 
Word from whence it comes, ſerves to denote a 
Dimunition, or Lefſentng the Senſe of the Word from 
whence it comes; as, * Lambkin, from Lamb. 


Kin being added to Lamb. ens the Signification of ihe 
Word; for Lambkin is a little young Lamb. 

Ing is commonly the diminutive Termination 10 Animals ; 
as, Golling, Duckling, Sc. where ing ſeems to feenify 
young; % - Sy Lambkin, 7s for Lambing, i. e. a young 
Lamb; ihe k being put here to make a better Sound. So 


 likexwiſe theſe Following may be ſaid to be diminutive; wiz. 


Nag, Cottage, Pullet, Sprig, when confidered _ re- 
Hect to Horſe, Houte, — Branch, &c. 


KINDS OF WORDS, &c. "9g 
Q. By what other Means are Words derived from 


their Primitives? 

7 By adding Hi, dom, rie, wic, neſi bead, hood: &c.as, 

Words ending in /hip denote Office, or Em- 
playin, or Condition ; as, Stewardſhip, Lordſhip, 
Felloꝛuſbip. | 

2. Words ending in dom, ſignify Office or Charge, | 
with Power and Dominion; 122 Kingdom, 
Dukedom. 

z. Words ending in ric and wic, denote Office, 
'and Dominion ; as, Biſbopric, Bailywic.. 

4. Names that end in neſs, Tignify the Eſſence of 
the Thing, and are formed from Qualities, as, from 
white, comes whiteneſs ; from hard, hardneſs: 
Theſe are called Ao/trad? Names. 

Names that end in head and hood, denote the 
State, Condition, and Quality of a Thing or Per- 
ſon; as, Godhead, Manhood, Wjdowhood, &. 

6. Thereare al 11 Names derived from WV ualities and 
Verbs, which are made by adding the Ending th with 
ſome ſmall Change; as, from long comes Length; flrong, 
Strength; bread, Breadth; wide Width; deep, Depth ; 
true, Truth: Alſo from the Verb to Se. comes Death. 

Q. Are any Engliſh Words borrowed from the Latin? 

1 YE; 2 great many, and indeed almoſt all 
that are not Words of one Syllable, or do not come 
from Words of one Syllable, are borrowed from the 
Latin ; but the greateſt Part of theſe the French or 
8 have borrowed from the Latin, and we from 
them. | 
Q. What Ruler have we to know when a Ward 15 
derived from the Latin? 

A. Theſe ſeven following, viz. 

I. Words in ien in Engliſh, come from thoſe in 
Latin, ending in io; as, Queſtion, from Queſtis; 
Religion, Religio Education, ducatis, &c. _ | 
I 2 II, Words 


RP 
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II. Words ending in ty; fron thoſe in . 
ending i in tas; as, Liberty, Libertas; Char i ty, Cha- 
ritas; Veraciey, Veracitas, &c. 

III. Words ending in. ade are derived from the 
© Latin, by changing o into e; as, Portitude, Herti 
"tudo; Gratitude, ates. 8 

IV. Many. Engl; Words ending 4 in uce or cy, are 
derived from the Latin Words ending in tia; as, 
Obedience, Obedientia; Clemency, Clementia, Kc. 
V. Qualities which end in 4, are moſtly derived 
from thoſe in Latin, which end in ns; as, frigid, 
. frigtdus ; ridgid, ridgidus, &c. Alſo ſuch as have in 
the laſt Syllable r, u, or v between two Vowels.; ; 
as, literate, illiteratus; ob eure, 9 1 0 ofeene, 
#bſcenus, &c. 
VI. Many Words ending in ut come from Latin 
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ones, ending in us; as, vigilant, vigilans, &c. 


| VII. Many Words ending in.al, are derived 

| from thoſe in Latin which end in 75; as, liberal, 

| liberalis, Kc. 5 ES 
1 CHAP. VI. 


ETymoLiocy AS Tir ow Ex- 
E 1 I IT IE D. 


HE Engliſb Language is divided into four Kinds 
| of Words, or Parts of Speech, viz. . 
3h Names, QUALITIES, VERBs, and PARTICLES, 
| „ 

Names are ſuch Words or Things as you can 
ſee, feel, hear, or underſtand, without another Word 
joined to them; as, 4 Man, a Bao, Virtue. Vice, 
Gee. They may alſo be known by putting theWord 
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- ® There are ſeveral a Words that are deri a from 
the Latin which cannot be brought under any Rule; as, 
Nature, comes from the Latin Word Natura ; Grace, Gra- 
tia ; You Vitium. | . 
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Thing after them, which they cannot have with 


making Nonſenſe; thus, you cannot Eren 


Book Thing, Virtue Thing, &c. 
There are three 'Sorts of Names, viz. Common, 


| Proper, and Relative. 


Common Names are ſuch as comprehend A whole - 
kind; as, a Man, a l oman, a City, &c. | 
Pr. oper Names are ſuch as belong to particular Per- 
ſons or Things; as, William, Mer „London, &c. 
Perſonal Names are ſuch as belong to Perſons or 
Thin s to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, 
as inſtead of my own Name, I fay J; inſtead of 
your Name, I ſay yen, or thou; 2 inſtead of his, 
or her Name, he or he : And for Things without 


Life, or doubtful of Sex; it is ufed. 


Names have alſo two Numbers, v:z.. the Singular 
and the Plural. The Singular Number ſpeaketh 
but of one, as a Book. The Plural Num ſpeaks 
of more thah one, as Books. 

They have likewiſe three Genders, viz. * 
Female, and Nuture. 

II. Of uA 1151 | 

QuariTits are oe Words as expreſs the Man- 
ners, Properties, or Affections of Things; as, good, 
bad, wiſe, fooliſh, &c. and require to be joined to 
ſome other Word to make us underſtand them, as 
a good Man, a firong Horſe, &c. They may be 
known by putting the Word Thing after them, 
which will make them good Senſe ; as, good Thing, 
bad Thing, white Thing. | 

Qualities have alfo * Degrees of Compariſon, 
viz. the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superla- 
tive; as, wiſe, in the Poſitive, makes wiſer in the 
Comparative, and wife/? in the Superlative, / 

IH. ff VEeurBs. | 
VimBs denote the * being, or ſuffering of + 


. 3 5 Per- 
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Perſons, or r Things; ; and are known by outtiog 
ſome relative Name before Toon to make them 
Senſe; as, I love, we lobek . 

Verbs have two Numbers, viz. 1 1 8 ; 
2e love W. Pr three Fenſes, or Times, | 
"viz. Preſent, Paſt, and Future 3 as, 1 love, in the 
preſent Time, > a Va I loved, in the paſt; and 1 
ball or will love, in the future Time. 

IV. Of PARTIC I E S. 
PARTICLEs are Words that denote ſome — 
cumflance, Manner, or Quality of an Action, and are 
uſed to join Sentences together: They are almoſt 
all Monoſyllables, and are known by anſwering to 
none of the Properties of the other Parts of Speech. 
They ace divided into Adverbs, e, Pre- 
pPoſit ions, and Interjections. 
. © The Manner of claſſing . them, ſee in the Method * 
Teaching inſerted at the Beginning of this Book. 


or oer EXEMPLIFIED. — 


ie Modeſty ms ta be the chief Ornament of 
one Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society 1s 

then wpon a wrong Baſi is, and we ſhall be ever after 
- - without 


or *Thawh fome Words are Es bath as Names and Qua- 


lities, and al/o as Verbs; /uch are, cloſe, crols, falt, light, 
Sc. yet by the Senſe they are taken in, it is eaſiy known to 
what Sprcies each belongs, e/pecially as Names have com- 
monly an Article before them, and the Qualities and Verbs 
their uſual Propertiæs to diſtinguiſh them; as a Cloſe, when 
4 Name impiies a Field; cloſe, when a Quality implies re- 
ſervgg, er conſiderate, as a cloſe Man; ard zuben a Verb, 
/ienifies to conclude, or ſhut up, as fo cloſe a Diſcourſe, c. i 

Some Verbs znclude a Prepoſition along with them 
For an ending; as, fly about, admit of, ſet on, hold in, 
meet with, ſend for, turn over, &c.—Alſo a few may be 
2 4750 and paſſively ; as, I am grie ved, or 1 WE 5 
I am rejoiced, or I rejoice, Sc. 


OX 
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without Rule to guide our Fudgment i in Shar] is really. 
becoming and ornamental. 
Q. In the abeue Paragra h tl. me e what Part 7 
Speech every Word is, and 152 
A. When) is an Adverb of Time, (ſee; p. 89. "gs 
Modeſiy) Is a Name, (becauſe, it denotes. the 
Thing itſelſ) of the Singular Number, (ſee p. $7.) 
Ceaſes) A Verb Active, becauſe. it betokens doing 
( ee p. 5. 5.9 and has for its Nominative Word Mo- 
deſiy 


To) is a 0 ( 91.) and is here the Sign 
of an- infinitive: Verb, 

Be) is an infinitive Verb in a Poſition, becauſe 
it follows another Verb, with the Prepoſition, or its 
Sign ts before it (ſee p. 81. ) 

The ) An Article, which denotes or fixes the Senſe 
of one or more Particulars, and ſhews what you 
mean, (p. 71.) 

Chief) i is 2 | Quality or Adjective, becauſe it ſhews 
the Manner or Property of a Thing, (p. 67.) 

_ Ornament) a Name, as before, (p. 57. Yb 

Of) is a Prepoſition, (p. gr.) 

One) a Quality as before. 

Sex) a Name as before. 

And) a Conjunction copulative, 15 it joins 
Words or Sentences together, (p. go. i # 

Integrity) is a Name as before. 

7 ) a Prepoſition as before. | 

The) an Article, and is here ſet before a Quality. 
Other) is a Quality, but is here put for a W 
where Sex is underſtood, (p. 67.5 

Society) is a Name as before. * 

1s) a Verb paſſive, (p. 77.) of the third perſon 
ſingular from the Verb am, and has for its Nomina- 
tive Word Society. 

Then) an Adverb of Times (p- 89.) 


— 


Upon) 


* 
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"hin ) is 2 Prepoſition, as before. 
is an Article, LB > 
rags, z Quality i in its common Palicions'vix 

before a Name. 

Baſes ) is a Name, ag before. 

And] a Conjunction copulative, as before. 
We) isa Relative Name of the leading State, be- 
cauſe it comes before the Verb Hall be, 5. 59.) 

Shall be) Shall is the i Verb to be, for be 
is here a principal N (P- 78. ) = has we for its 


Nominative Word. 
Ever after) Taken together, is an "Adverb, 


(p. 89.) | 
Without ) is a 'Prepbſition, (p. 90.) 2 

= - Rules) a Name of the Plural Number, 
: Fi To guide) is an infinitive Verb, and is known by 
_ its Sign or Ptepofition fo before it. 

Our) is a Relative or Poſſeſſive Quality, (p. 67. 

Judgment) a Name of the Plural Number. 25 

In) a Prepoſition as before. 

What) is a Gy put for a Name, as before, 

67.) 

1 Is 72 Verb of the third Perſon fingtilar, and comes 
from am, which is called a Verb Subſtantive ;-it has 
for. its Nominitive Word, tlie Quality what, the 
Name being underſtood. 


Really) an Adverb, (p. 90.) 
Becoming) is 5 a Participle, but here it is a 


4 (p. 76.) 


is a Conjunction, and here couples like : 


States or Kinds. 
Qrnamental) a Quality as before. 
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CONSTRU TION, 


CHAPTER 1 7 
2 7 / Tue Syntax ? 


in a Sentence or Sentences to- 
ther. 

Q. What is a Sentence ? 

A. A Sentence comprehends at 
leaſt a Nawe and a V. erb; by which ſome Sentiment, 
or Thought of the Mind, is expreſſed. 

Q. How many Sorts of Sentences are there? 

A. Two; Simple and Compound. 

Q. Me is a Simple Sentence? 
n Simple Sentence is, where there is but one 
Verb and one Name the Subject of that Verb, either 
expreſſed or andern. as, Feſus wept; a Lie 1s 
abominable, "+3 

Q. What is a Compound Sentence? 

A. A Compound Sentence is, when two or more 


Sentences are joined together ; as, God created Man, 


A. The right joining of Words 


1 


106 by of 8 Y N AX: 05, = 


and Chrift redermed him ; therefore Ty us Wor God 
and our Saviour. = 
Q. Ne many Rules have we for joining Words 
__ in @ Sentence; or 75 "nant, Con- 
cord? 

A. The Twelve General Rules, with ſome addition- 
al Remarks, which follow, are all that are obſerved 
by our beſt Writers, or neceſſary in our Language. 


G ENERAL RuLEs for ENnGLisH ConcorD. 


KULE 
Verb _ agree with its Nominative Word, * 


in Number and Perſon ; pg Thou reade nfs 3 be 
readeth, or reads; we read. 


'* The Word that anſwers ro the £ Tee Who i is? Who 
does? Who ſuffers? or What is? What does? What 
ſuffers ? is zhe Name to which the Verb relates, and is cal- 
kd the Nominative Word; as, I love. Who loves? J. 
Here I is the Nominative Word. We read. Who reads? 
Ve. Here We is the Nominative Word. The Book-1s 
read. What is read? The Book. Here Book 7s the No- 
minative Word. 

De Infinitive Verb, 3 an Auen ee ur wnli- 
mited Senſe, or a whale Sentence may be the Nominative 70 
the Verb; as, to puniſh the juſt is not good ; a Life well 
ſpent We ld Age pleaſant, Sc. 

The Nominative Word is moſtly ſet after the Verb, 
when the Sentence begins with an Adverbaat Place; as, 
there are extenſive Orchards in Kent ; ; there or bere are 

numberleſs Curioſities. 
be Maſculine Perſon e to the * general Nutie, | 
which comprebends both Male and Female ; as, 18 Perſon 
who knows What he ſays, &c, © ; 

. The fir ft Perfou — of himſelf, as, I or we; rhe Seca 
Perſon : 7s ſpoken to, as, you er ye; when 1 . | 
and another, Ie we; when-of you and another, I ſay ye 
or you, and all other Names, Relatives and Qualities, muſt 
have their Verbs in the third Perſon; of the Jane Number £8 
hieb they belong. 


. 
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When. a 9 is varied according to itn 3 
ber, it muſt agree with its Name or dubſtantive; a 
as, "this Man; theſe Men; that Beok; thoſe Book® 


R. U HEN 5. ono 


IN Relative muſt agree with its 8 
i. e. its. foregoing Name or Names, in Number and 
Gender; as, ths is the Boy who reads ſo well, he is 


> 


a very hopeful Huth; 53 is a charming Girl, ſhe is + 


ver modeſt ; 5 4 value this Back, it contains good * 
ra 14. | | #7 
264. 5 U L. E Iv. 8 4 A 


When a Relative comes before the Verb, mußt 
be of the leading State; as, 7 hve; tue bug. When 


it is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following 
States as, - 1h Poder ou 


oves * the * Muſe RULE: 


E-- 
> 


"ORE. — p 


a - This, abs 8 in * Piel 1 5 2 Theſe, hun 


that, awhich makes thoſe, are all the Qualities that vary with 


the Number. Sometimes. cue 2 theſe is joined to a Name e 
the Plural Number when ſuch N 


by this Means, or by theſe 1 Other Qualities by 


the Addition of s, are 20 longer Qualities, or Qualities of the 


Plural Number. (as /ome Grammarians would have them) 


but Names; as, the Sweets of Profperity ; Bere Sweets 


7s not a Quality, bat implies the ſame Senſe ; as, the Pleaſures AN 
- or Joys of Proſperity. Every Word, whatever it may be 


derived from, muſt be a Name if it conveys a perfect Senſe of 
itſelf, without the Help of another Word. 


+ We having in Engliſh ns Cajes, the Antecedent and the. 


Relative can only 
Name and Quality in Number only. 
t The leading State is ſet after an Ee Verb; as, 


Read you, learn ye; er in aſeing a Pueſtion, the kading _ 
State muſt follow 4 Verb; 4, Can * go? * he | 


there X 


. 


1 


bas no Singular ; as. 


CR ae ds aaa a 


agree in Gender and Number, and the _ 
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| femetimes after it; as, This ſaid I, or this I ſaid ; 


1 2 * * 
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3 Tz» , 
Two or more Names of the Singular Number, 
having a Conjunction copulative between them, re- 
quire a Plural Verb; as, John and Fofeph are (not 


108, 


15 ) Fog Boys ; the King and Queen 9770 l reigns. 5 


R UPE UI. 

Tre Relative Names, or a Name ws A Relative, 
require a Verb Plural; as, thou aud he are diligent; be 
and ſhe are abroad ; John and 1 17 8 been walk: 18. 

ou 0 Ao 

[Names of Number or Multitude may inves er 
a ſingular or a plural Verb, though the Name itſelf 
be ſingular; as, the Mob is (or are) unruly ; the 


Parliament is (or are ') fitting ; Part of the Army was 


& Were) in. 
( m KY EE FH, 


The Verb: Subſtantive, f. e. am, with its paſt. 
Time was, has the leading State of the Relative 
Name both before and after it; as, Thou art he; 
who am I; theſe are they. 

ED-L.& AS 

A Prepoſition has the following State of a Re- 

lative 9 85 it; . She e with us; they came to 


© he 


. > -+R-ULE 


F.! 


When. a Relative belongs to Laue, V. . it need; only . 70 
be exprefjed with the firſt ; as, He came, ſaw, fought, and 


conquered. 


When an Adverb, or any Expreſs Fon, Gow ifying the Time, 
Place, Manner, or Cauſe of a Thing, comes before the Verb, 
the leading State of a Relative is ſometimes ſet before, ard © 
then 


came We, er then we came; ſo * I, or ſo 1 fg 3 for 


that work we, or for that we work. 

* Sometimes the leading State of a Relative is ft 2 
Verb is under ſteod; 
hes 
* * 


ter the 9 > but * 
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CONSTRUCTION. _ 
RULE X. _— 


When two Names come together, the former is 
by the Addition of *s.changed into the Genitive 
Caſe; as, Man's Life, for the Life of Man : Children's 
Folly, for the Folly of Children. When three or 
more Names are connected by the Articles and, 
or, and nor, the Genitive Caſe is formed only from 
the laſt, though all the Poeſſives are underſtood; 
as, This is Abraham, ILſaar, and Jacob's Invention; 
it is either Margaret, or Mary's Contrivance; that 
is neither John, nor Joſaph's Performance. Alſo 
when ſeveral Names are taken to I as a Poſſeſſor 


withour a ue gg as, The Lord Mayor of 
London's Authority.* 
K R GLE 


they came 8 we, i. e. before we came. Here be- 

fore is turned into an Adverb, and we belongs to the Verb, 

but when the Verb is not under/iood, wwe ſay, they came be- 

fore us. 
Sometimes a Poſſeſſive is Anand before a Participle 

with other Words conveying the Idea of a Name; as, the 

King's going to Hanover produced good Effects, Sc. 

Though this 's be detmed by Jame ſevere Critics and Lin- 

guiſts an Impropricty, alleaging that of is the only true 

| Sign of the-Genitive Caſe in Engii/o : Vet as every Lan- 
guage has ſome Peculiarities of its own; as Grammar 

| 7s to be adapted to Language; ; as through Cuſtom we 
. have enfranchiſed this s to mdie a Genitive Caſe by an 
eaſy Pronunciation; as it would be next to an Impoſſi- 
>bility zo get clear cf it, by varying the Expreſſions where 
it occurs; and as it anſwers to the Gemitive Cale in all 
other Languages, we may certainly without” Injuſtice © - 
term it fo in Engliſh, But though an Apoſtrophe be al- 
lowed and tolerated in this Situation, it cannot be uſed 
in any other in Proſe Writings, with Prepriety 5 as it 
ſerves every where elſe fer a Contraction, er an Abbrevia- 
tion, which be fing very deſtructive 70 2 and al- 
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RULE KI. 


Ge tond, alſo the Adverb Alan, which al- 


ways follow Qualities of the Comparative Degree, 
connect like States; as, ſhe reviles you, andithem, and 


Hee. He i is two Inches taller than I, i. e. than I am. 


RULE Xl. 
A comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before a 


Quality compared by er or'eff; as, e wife /t, 


and not more wiſer, or moff voi ſeſt. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 
U'C H Names as want the ſingular Number 
a, are moſtly joined to a Verb fingular ; as, The 
Ns, is barren. Your Wages is ſmall. The Compalſis 
is broken. The Mages of Sin is Death, 


2. When two or more Names of different Num- 


ber are in a Sentence, with a Diqunctide Conjunction 
between or among them, and equally related to a 


commun Verb; the Verb Agrees beſt with the . z 


} FOES F — 3 1 — . 1 


way: . oug ht e 10 2 N Teng 
Abbreviations 'by the 'Uje of the Apoſtrophe cannot be 
omitted in Poetry: Yet they ſbould be as ſeldom uſed us poje 


ble; it being obſervable that our Poets themſelves mig bit 


add much Harmony to their Numbers by ing their Ab- 
breyiating Licence -/e/s freguenty.— Note farther, the A- 
poſtrophe is ſomelti mes ilſed to denote the Plural Number 


*without the leaſt Pretence for it; 5 Quarto' s, Folio's, fer 


Quartos, Folios, Sc. Ale the s is often written ſuper- 
uon iy before Participles in ing; as, the Parſon's being 


the richett Perſon in the Pariſh, gained him double Re- | 
ſpect, Sc. The Doctrine of a future State's being uni- 


verſally taught, produces much good, Sc.  Inftead of, 
the Parſon — the richeſt Perſon in the Parith ; the 
Doctrine of a future State Leing univerſally taught, Oe. 
To explain the Nature, Circus, lance," &C. of the Nomi- 
native Word by the Participle in ing, is accounted both an 
expreſſive and elegant Way of B riting. : 
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| be, who confeſs their Faults. . 
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as, the General, or the Officers have ordered Supper; the 
Caſb, the Bills, or, the Books are in the Deſt; neither 
the Bills, nor the Books, nor the Caſh is in the Deſt. 
3. When two principal Verbs come together, the 
latter is expreſſed in an unlimited Senſe, with the 
Prepolition te before it; as, he loved to learn; 1 


chuſe to dance, &c. and anſwers to the Infinitive 


Mood of the Latins. A Verb of this Kind may al- 
fo follow a Name or Quality; as, a Time to ſing; 4 
Book delightful to read: Its Sign is often underitood 
in an imperative Sentence,&c. as, Bid Robert and bis 
Company (to) tarry. You will find him (to he) hanęſl, &c. 
4. In Poetry, the following State of a Relative may 
come between the helping Verb and its Principals 
as, I all them teach : for, I ſhall teach them. 
5. The Articles a and an mult never be ſet befare 
Names of the Plural Number, but the before either ' 
Singular or Plural; as, a Man, an Ox, the Man, or 
the Men. 5 e 8 
6. The Relative 20h is only to be uſed when we 
ſpeak to or of Perſons; what, either when we ſpeak 
of Perſons or Tings; and which only When we 
ſpeak of Things, as before obſerved : Notwith-. 
ſtanding in ſeveral of our Church Prayers, &c. which: 
is improperly put for who ;- as, in the Lord's Prayer, 
we fay: Our Father, which art in Heaven Inſtsad of, 
Our Father, who art in Heaven. Again, Spare thou 
them, O God, which confeſs their Faults: Ought to 


7. Whom, the following State of who, as it anden | 
directly follow a Verb except the Infinitive, is ele- 
gantly uſed only after a Prepoſition; as, to whom, 


= for whom, &c,. For if Cuſtom only could preſcribe a 


Rule, and render an Expreſnon elegant, it would be 
better to accuſtom an Engliſh Scholar to ſay, The 
Man wha I ſaw 1lefterday, I take to be yaur Friend, 
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* yon 7 TAY fo long expetted. » "Mather than, The 
Mun whom 1 ſaw Ye ec, late to be your n, 
whom you bave fo long expected. 
[ IV. Whoſe being the Po//:/roe or Genitive Caſe of 
who, ſhould not beer But when it relates to Per- 
ſons; * as, this Violin, Whe/e Goodneſs F know, is an 
Improper Se 7 N and ought to be expreſſed thus; 
this 1 is a Violin of which I know the Goodneſs," o. 
9: Of ſbould not be uſed after Partteiples in ing. 
For Example, it would be wrong to lay, theſe 
Lines are not Zejer bing of A Place in this Book. 
10. A Prepoſitian is often underſtood after a Verb, 


As, he was baniſhed (from) England: And it is gene- 


ral! y underſtood * Voen the V erd has both a Relative 


1 — 4 * 
— 


- This Remark vt. 7 * jected to. BY. * 4 1 obs apr ace 
quired their Knoauledge of 1he Engliſh from the Confiruce 


tion of the Latin, Een it runs counter to a Rule, vix. 


% hen there cometh a Neminative Ce fe beiawveen a Relative 


and the Verb, the Relaiive foall be ſuch a Caje.as the Verb will 


have afier it, i. e. an Accufative, Sc, "But hear ſhall awe 
find an Accuſative Cale in the Language! ” Such Contend- 
ers for the preſent Cuſtom n gt as well ſar, the Enchiſh 
Language ſhould be rendered conformab'e to all the Idioms pe- 


culiar to the Latin, as to this one; and /o oblige us 10 throw + 
Qawway our EX prefliv t Prepofi Hons, and inireduce in their Places, 


a Set of Caſes, with rhein various Endings; /o that a Name, 
Quality, or Relative, Sc. after a Vers, mut end one Way, 
aud a Name, Relative, 2 bore 4 Verb, muſt end ano- 


ther: Whereas Wal! nes wwe. admit of different Endings ; 


Names only of 's to make: their Serin Caſe, and Ibeir 
Plurals; an- Kelative3 of ther leading or follow) ing Srate, 
as they come before or afier a Vern, or a Prepolition, 
However they auh have a Mind to perſott in it, may fill 
retain their own ay; yet I can jay, from Experience, in 
Finaication / mine, that it is very i 77 cu't, if not imp le, 


to make a mere Engliſh 3 unde ria ud what is meant 2 
whom in that Poſition, or when to uſe it wwitiout introducing - 


a'l rain of Os after the Marner of the Latins. 
e EC 2 


eas fome; | 
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and a Name, or two Names following it; 28, I have 
bought (for) my Siſter a new Bible. ” 


11. When a Duality bas not a Name expreſſed 
with it, one is Ro underſtood; as, turn to the 


Right (Hand) of St Pauls Church. 


12. A Prepoſition before a Quality, without 4 
Name, is moſtly. uſed for an Atverb ; as, m parti- 
cular, in earneſt, of late: Alſo before 3 an Appellative 
or .comman Name; as, Man by Man, in Feſt, on 
Purpoſe, under Colour, by Halves, &c. 

13. Several Qualities joined to a Name without a 
Conjunction intervening, may be accounted a com 
5 Quality; as, an ” boneſt, clever, ſenſible young” 

And, when a Conjunction comes before the 
aft, the Name ſhould only be expreſſed before the 
firſt Quality, or after the laſt ; as, a Wiſe kind, dij- 
creet, chaſte, and amiable 5; or a kind, diſcrete, ;hafte,, 
and amiable Wife, | 

14. A Negative in Engliſh cannot be expreſſed by 
two Negatives; as, it was not good for nothing; 1 


cannot eat none, &. Such Expreſſions are Soleciſms, 


which inſtead of Negatives make Affirmatives, and! | 
2 — as much, as, It was good for i I can. 


The Participle i in ing, ſupplying frequently 
the lace of the Infinitive 128. G. aer ke Ks 4 
beautiful Variations in our Lan nage; and may be 
uſed in ſeveral Poſitions, viz. 2 after /omple: 
Verbs; as, {/:4s working 3 i. e. to work. 2. After 
thoſe Verbs which include the Prepoſitions fer, in, of. 
or to, along with them for an Ending; as, Lambs fit 
for killing, 1. e. to be killed; be delig bts i in walking,. 
i. e. 10 walt; you are proud of ſrrving them, i. e. to 
ſerve then: ; uſed to riding, i. e. 10 ride. 3- After the: 
Article the; the Reading of that Beos is very: in- 
Hructive, i. e. that Back i very inſtructive ta read. 4. 
* 41 5 ᷑ 
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After a Prepoſition ; as, a with Dancing, i. e. 
with the Exerciſe, &c. In the two Situations laſt 
mentioned, it always ſupplies the Place of a Name. 
16, All Participles, except that in ing, are always 
to be uſed in the pa/? Time, after the Helping Verbs 
have or had; as, I have ſeen, I have drunk, &c. Al- 
5 with am or be to make Paſfive Verbs; as, I am 
18 it was given; the Lottery was drawn, &c. 
e paſt I ime joined to any of ole Helping Verbs 
is manifeſtly i improper; for we do not ſay, I have 
 faw; I have drank; it was gave; the Lottery was. 


drew, &c. 

F 17. The leading Adverbs, whether, either, require 
or to follow each of them in a Sentence; alſo neither 
requires nor, and relates feparately to w 09 Perſons or 

Things only; as, whether you, or Igo; either you, or 
I muſt go; neither yeu, nor he will go. When more 
Perſons, Sc. follow, the Conjunction i is repeated, or 
at leaſt underſtood, after each; as, zeither the Paper, 
nor the Pens, nor the [nk is here, | | 

18. The following Phraſes or Expreſſions, being 
authorized by Cuſtom, and not reducible to Rules 
may be called Angliciſins, viz. a few Days; many a 
Time ; methinks.;, every ten Tears; while the Book was 
a printing ; wh; the Stream was a running, &c. 

„ 19. In Proſe W ritings we very often find wan- 
Ain o, for 3 ing; ſhortnirg, for ſhortening 3 'Y 
lengthning or length ening; cou d, for could; don't, 
for &: 2 ot; 2 't, for may not, &c. All which, with 
ethers of the likg Stamp, may be called Bar lar i/ms, 
and ought carefully to be avoided, 

20. When two Gt auſes of a Sentence refer equally 
to what follows, they muſt be both properly connected 
to it; as, Never was a Han fo troubled, er ſujjered 
hef the N as hade done this Evening. 
Should be, /o troubled as I have been, Or ſutfered balf 

tobe 228 7 have dona this Evening. 
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e Or A PD Hr oe 
FM Orper of the ExGLISH LANGUAGK; and ” 
TRAXSPOSITION. 


Wen RvLes have you for rhe Fac er 
proper placing of Words in q Sentence? 
. The genetal Order of the Engliſb Language 


is as follows, viz. Qualities are generally ſet before 
* ee 4 

An Article always comes before the Name it belongs 
be 


the Names they = g to; as, 101 ſ 


to; as, a Book: But if the Name has a Quality 
longing to it, then the Article is ſet before the Qua- 


ity ; as, à large Bock. The Verb generally fo : | 


| the Name; as, Miniſters preach. The Particles are 


made Uſe of when we would expreſs the Inſtrument 
wherewith, or Manner how a Thing is done, and are 


uſed in almoſt all Places and Poſitions; as in this Ex- 
ample, viz. The Beams of the Sun with increditable 


Speed, paſs from Heaven through the Air to the Earth, + 
endowed with Heat and Light, by. (with ar through). 


which. they comfort us, and iel the Plants which 


God has provided for our Uſe and his Glory. Yet, to 


inſtance all the Variations the Order of. our Lan- 
guage admits of, would be endleſs. 


Q. Have you any Thing further to 8 with 7 re- 


ſpeci to the Words in, er Beauty of a Sentence? 


A. The particular Words of a Sentence ought 


generally to be as different from one another, both in 
Senſe and Sound, as a due Preſervation of the Subject 
and Harmony of the whole will permit; and placed 
in the Manner moſt grateful to the Ear, provided 
the Senſe be no Way hurt by it. Agreeable to this, 


our beſt Writers, for Eaſe and Elegancy, obſerve that 
the Beauty of a Sentence conſiſts chiefly in the 
Smooth neis of the Words in general, and in the 


Choice of Qualities ſuitable to the Subject! in Hand: 
Like- 
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1. The Name or Sublantive, is often put out of 
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Likewiſe that the reſt of the Words fall in their 
natural Order, (as above) according to their Agree- 
ments, Diſagreements, Relations, and Dependen- 


cies one on another; as, in this Example, Content- 
ment canſi/ts in ſuiting our Deſires to Thmgs, and not 
Things is aur Deſires; in being thankful. for what be 
heve, and not wneaſy for what we have not: Aud he 
- who once attains this Virtue to PerfeHion, not only 


enjoys the compleate/t Pleaſures in this Life, but takes 
the moſt certain Courſe to ſecure to himſelf the Joys of 


the next. 


All Repetitions of the ſame Word (or even Words 
which expreſs the fame Uhing) are careful! y to be 
avoided : Except, 99 8 

1. When the Senſe would be otherwiſe obſcure, 
as It muſt be by not repeating the from in the follow- 
ing Sentence: It proceeds not from Stupidity, er @: 


fethful Neglect, but from a generous Liberty of Saul, 


2. When it is to excite the Attention; as, Every 
Action, nay, every Intention, every Deſign of Men is 
known to the Almighty: He fees nat only what they do, 
but what they aim at. |: PEAR TN 

77 DU FRANSPOSIFION, 

Q. IV bat is Tranſpoſition? 

A. Tranſpoſition is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence, or Sentences, out of their natural Order, to. 
render their Sounds more harmonious and agrecable 


its Place, eſpecially when there or it is ſet before the 
Verb; as, there was a Man, 1. e. a Man was;. it is 


the Cuſtom, i. e. the Cuſtom is. 


2. The Prepo/ition is frequently tranſpoſed ; as, 
who do you dine with? for, with whom do you dive ? 
Fi hat Place do you came from? for, from what Place 
o | 

Q. May 


=, 
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Q. May Words in a Sentence be 5 in what” 


Order wwe pleaſe 2 

A. No; we muft in Engliſh, as well as in all o- 
ther Languages, follow the U of the beſt Speakers 
and Writers. 

The cleareſt and beſt Writers in Proſe have the 
feweſt Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and, in 
Poetry, they are never uſed, but when 1 Wee 
and Harmony of the Verſe: require it; 120 % 

Of Man's fr Diſcbed: exce, and ph F 

Gf that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſe 
Broug ht Death into the World, and all our Wee, 
2 Lofs of Eden, till ane greater Man. 

Neſore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 

Sing heavenly Mu, &c. MMiILrOw. 

The Order is thus: Heavenly Muſe, ws + of Man 8 
firſt rpc rponyrtes 8. | 
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of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 
6 Figures in general are four, VIZ» 
| An Ellipſis, (Defect) which implies a Defi- 

ciency. 2. A Pleangſm (Luxuriancy) implies ſome- 
thing more than needtul. 3. An Enallage, (Exchange) 
is one Thing put for another. 4. A Soleciſm, (Im- 
propriety) is a faulty Speech or Sentence, 

Q. What is an Elliphs ? 

A. An Hllipſis is either of a Letter, or a Word :- 
the former denotes the Want of one or more Letters 
in a Word; the latter, the Want of one or more 
Words in a Sentence. 

Q. Can you give any Enampls of an Ellipſis of a 
Letter? 

A. An Elliphs s of a Letter 1s threefold: 1. A 
taking away, when the Defect is in the Reza 
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as. a Word, as, to quit, for acquit ; to oy, for eff 2 
mend, for amend. 2. A Contraction when the 
fe is in the Middle; as, faith, for ſayeth; ir 
for ortening; Hindnance, for r 3. Acut- 
ting away when the Defect is in the End; as, tho” '2 
for though; thro for through, | 

'Q. meer fre Examples If. an Ellipfis of a Word ? 

A. The Ellipfis of a Word occurs in ſuch Exp reſ- 
13 as theſe, viz. I live at the Lion, for 1 — at 
the Sign of the Lion; a Word to the Wiſe, for a Word 
ſpoken to the Wiſe; when you. come to 8t Paul's 
(Church) then turn to the Left (Hand): Or when a 
Word has been mentioned juſt before, and may 
eaſily be kept in Mind; therefore, in a relative Sen- 
tence, the Antecedent is ſeldom repeated; as, I 
bought the Books, which. Books) I read; or as point- 
ing to a Man, you need not ſay, Ibo is that Man, 
but ⁊cha is that? or, Drink you Red (Wine) or White? 
Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out; as, /t is 
eur Duty to pay Reſpect and Deference to all thoſe that 
are virtuous ; fo, (it is our Duty to pay Reſpect and 
1 ts all thoſe who bear any Office in the 

ate. 

In ſhort, whenever one or more Words are left 
out, that Exprc Mon is faid to be elliptical. 

Q. hat is a Pleonaim ? | 

A. Pleonaſm is alſo either of a Letter, orof aWord: 
Fhe former denotes the Luxuriancy of one or more 
| Lexters 1 ina Word; the latter the Luxuriancy of one 
or more Words in a Sentence. 

Q. Can you give any Example of the Pleonaſm of a 
El? 

A. Sometimes the Luxuriancy is at the Beginning; 
as, aright, for right; arije, for riſe, &c. Sometimes 
it is in the Middle; as, whatever, for whatever ; 
© therough, for through, &c. Sometimes it is 3 the 
End; 


* 


CONSTRUCTION. ng 
End; as, to ſharpen, for to ſharp; to awaken, for 


oaks PF. We” 
Q. Can you give the Pleonaſm of a Nerd? 
H. The Pleonaſm of a Word occurs in ſuch Sen- 


fences as theſe ; I /ato it with my Eyes, for I ſat it; 
as yet, ſor yet, Kc, And it is called a luxuriant Con- 


nection, when the needleſs Word is a ConjunEion:; 
as, Ann and Mary, ant Sarah and oo for Am, 
Mary, Sarah, and Fane. 
Q. What is an Enallage ? 
A. An Enallage is in the like Manner cider, fa 
Letter or a Word: The former dendotes the Change 
of one or more Letters in a Word, the latter the 
Change of one or more Words in a Sentence. 
Q. Can you give an Example of the Enallage of a 
Letters -.- 
> of TER one Vowel is uſed for another. 3 as; 
urther, for farther ; to:ſow, for to re, for 
ala ; el for ſpoke ; 2 loy, for — — 
for enguire, &c. Or when a Letter is made to 


change its Place; as, Theater, for Theatre. 


Q. Can you give any Example of the Enallage of of a 
Ward ? 


A. T he Enallage of a Word is whan: A collective 
Name ſingular has a Verb, Perſon, or Relative Plu- 
ral; as, A Score are too many; the Company (they) 


have it among them. 2. When ſeveral ſingular _ 


Names are comprehended in a Relative Plural; as, 
The Boy and the Girl, they are diverting themſelves, 
&c. 3. When ſeveral Names relate to a common 
Verb; as, The Book or the Deſk is come; &c. 4. 


When a Prepoſition is ſet after its Name; as, Me 


toent homewards, for we went towards home-; ; the 
Women who we were talking 0 < for the Women of 
20h we were talking. h 

polition implies either of — Names; "wy Mzx the 


Wine 


en a Verb or Pre- 


* 
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Mine with Water, or mix the Water with Wine 
ith ſeveral other Variations of the like Kind. 
70. What do yon call a Soleciſm ? 


M.A Sotecijm i is a prepoſterous Way of ſpeaking 


or writing, and generally implies, or literally ſigni- 


fies, a Contradiction or Blunder ; as, /hut the Door 
ab come in, for come in and ſhut the Door. T he Houſe 


is full of People before any Body comes in. He drank 


it all up, and gave away the reſt, I cut the Leaf into 
three Halves. y Maſter, bis Son, and I, were alone 
inthe Garden. I cannot drink nane. 

Q. Are there no more Grammatical Fi igures! ? 

A. The two following, as Conceits or i tticift ms, 
may be claſſed with them, though they cannot pro- 
perly be called either Grammatical or Rheterical Fi- 


gures, VIZ. 


1. A SIMPLE 8 is 2 IWitticiſm formed 


upon a Repetition of a Word or Words deriv ed from 


one 35% hay - or from ſuch as have a Reſemblance 


in Sound; as, *Tis true as Truth ite. 5 bite the 


Biter. 1 way hampered in Hamꝑſbire. THorg h ſbe 
is not fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread indeed. 
ze) iſgarce. Io RD may be added Puns, 


; Catches, Bulls, &c. a Jockey being aſked 
the Age of a cle, cla 3 5 Hand upon the Back 
of the Beaſt and affirmed he was under five, meaning 
His four Fingers and Thunib. Ger remembered ail that 
be did not forget. 


2. A: ComPLE Coxceir is a Witticiſm m, 
Species of Wit, the true Senſe or Meaning of w Br 


is not enſily diſcovered, ſuch as an Enigma, or Ridale, 


2 Paradox, or Rebus; as, a Perſon being alked his 


E anſwe: ed Twenty Shillings; meaning Mark 


(i. e. 44. JNoglLE (6s. 8d. )which toget her make 
WW billings. 7, it one ſhould ſay of YeiterCay, 


I was To-merrow, but am nat To-aay, 


Yet ſball be one Day hence, ny Name diſplay. 


ta / 3 
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EXERCISES; or ExXAmPLEs Bap ExGLISH, | 
under all the Rules of SYNTAX. 


EXAMPLES ander RULE I. 


Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word in 
Number and Perſon. 

The PRESENT TIME, with helping Verbs. 

* I do ſtudy, while thou does play. James doft 
cough. We do ſneeze.— Ve doth Oy Silence.— | 
They do weep. 

I am leaping.—T hou is laughing. —7:hn is cry- 
ing.— We is coming.—You is going.— The Ser- 
vants is tarrying. | 

The PasT TIME with helping Verbs. 
I have fought.—Thou haſt babbled.—Has the 
Crow ever been white? We have adviſed well.— 
Ye has exerciſed, —T hey have loitered. 

Ihadſt laid long. Thou had ſounded. A School- 
Boy had learned well. We hadſt repeated. Le 
had toiled.— The Waves had foamed. 

J was beaten.— Thou waſt flattered .—JVobn was 
derided.— We was playing.— Le was dancing.— 
The Servants was walking. 

The FuTurRE Time. 

I will go IT o-morrow. - Thou will aſk twice. 
The. Army wil! winter there, — We will engage. 
Ye wil! mourn.—Diligent Boys will learn. 

1 ſhall never be tamed.—Thou ſhall not commit 
Aduitery.— 7ebz thalt be adviſed.— We ſhall be led. 
—Ye ſhalt be ſet down. — Fools will trifle. 

PRINCIPAL VERBS i all the Time. 

A crooked Horn iound.—Peeviſh Infants cries.— 


1. Plumbs 


® Some 7 ebeſe Examples a: are jet right, leſi the. Learner, 
erpecting them always wrong, ſhould aiter them 7 Gu. 
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Plumbs is eaten. Rivers Grips Many 3 
rowful Days has been ſeen.— Evil Communications 
dorrupts good Mannets. We hear that ſeveral Re- 
giments is ordered to Flanders. — I mnſports will be 
| taken up at Leith. | 
+» EXAMPEES invoke RuLz II. 
HEN the Quality er Adjective #5 120 ac- 
' cording to its N uber, it muſt agree with its 
Name er Subſtantive. 
This Men are exceeding wiſe, — Theſe Man loves 
ant —Thoſe Maſter 1s indulgent. —That Boys | 
tove «i 4 | 
EXAMPLES under RULE III. 
BH E Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 
ee. es foregoing Name or Names, in Gender | 
| and Number. 
:F » YourFather is very healthful, though ſhe be turned 
> of Sixty.——Thy Sitter keeps good Company and 
is well reſpected, he behaves genteely.—— My Book 
f is cleaner than thine, though ſhe be older. ——My 
Friend and I were at Church, Yeſterday, where ye 
ET heard a good Sermon. co: Few and he are very in- 
5 genious and deferve Commendations, we ſurely ſtudy 
hard, My Father and Mother are in the Country, 
where you propoſe to ſpend the Summer. Art 
and Study mend Nature's Defects, y= exerciſe our 
"Facuhties. e 
— EN AM ELS 12 4 RULE IV. 5 
HEN a Relative comes before the Verb, it 
W muft be of the leading State: Mhen it is fot 
after the Verb, it mit be rf the following State. 
My Father loves 1. Them Fellows always ſtand 
by one another. W ho lea: ned thou to dance? 
"EXAMPLES ander RULE V. 
WO or more Names ef the Singular Number, 
having a Conjunction Copulative between rem, 
require a P Jural Verb. * Gerrze 


0 
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Goren . Daniel * been Kan Honour 
and Renown attend virtuous Actions. Conſtancy 
and Temperancs in our Actions makes V irtue ſtrong, 
— and Honour delights the Minds of 
many. 

ExAamPLEs wider RL E VI. 
WO Relatives, er a Name and a Relative re- 
gui re a Verb Plural. 

My Brother and I was at Church Yeſterddh 
Fohn and thou is very abuſive, —She and be are go- 
ing abroad. Thou and I is to pay a Viſit. 

EXAMPLES wider RUIE VI. 
AMES of Number or Multitude may have. ei- 
ther a Sipgular or à Plural Verb, "oy the 
Name uſes} be Singular. — | N 

Lord! What a great F lock of Geeſe is there. 
Where is they feed The n is ſitting.— 
Common People judge by Repo 

EXAMPLES . —＋ 4 VIII. 

HE Verb Sub/lantive, i. e. am with its paſt Time 
was, has the leading State of a Relative beth 

before and after it. | 

Thou art him.—Thou- art them.—Who. art 
thou? I am him. —Fhis is her.—Ye are them. 

| EXAMPLES under RULE IX. 
Prepoſition has the following State of a Relative 
. after it. | 

1 is below I.— She abides with thou.— Here i is 

etter for you.— I'hey came to me. e who 


t will you pak this? To thou. 5 
T EXAMPLES under Runs f 
| WE two Names come together, the former is,by 
d the Addition of s, turned into the Genitive Caſe. 
| Borrow your Brother Book for me. The Natier 
Peace is diſturbed, —The Lord Name be praiſed. — 
W | The Father Prodigality will be the Son's — 
'N Beggary.— Death is all Men Fate, L 2 Ex- 


a: * 
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1 PLES under WE» XI. | 
Onjunctions, and tbe Adverb than, connect like 
States. 

5, and thee are better n than HITS 
converſe with them more than I. —She i is more gen- 
teel than thee.—It behoves her and thou to cee 
into the 1 ruth of that Matter, | 


EXAMPLES: wider RULE XII. 
Comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet 84800 4 
Quality compared by ei, or eſt. 

Sarah id more fairer than Aun.— Thou art the 
moſt wiſeſt Boy I ever ſaw.— Death is the moſt 
Weekinſecft L hing. 


13 — 8 & ah 
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PROMIS UOUSs EXERCISES. 
EA ATTY 2,” - 
HE Minifters preaches ; but Sinners hear not. 
Thou and me is both accuſed of the ſame 


3 - 


wp" 


Fault. | 
Frugality and Ind uſtry is the two Hands of Fortune. 
The Heavens declare the Glory of God; and the 

Firmament ſhew his Handywork. 

The Men drink heartily, and eats ſparingly. 
He is mindful of his Maſter Commands. 
A Man's Manners commonly ſhapes his Fortune. 
'O Lord, thou is our Father, t thou haſt made Sum- 
mer and Witte | 

Buy him was all Things created, that 1 is in Heaven, 

and that is on Earth. 

Learning and Knowledge is ornaments in Youth. 
Them that oppreſſeth the Poor to increaſe their 

Riches, and them that give to the Rich ſhall ſurely 

come to want. 

Why ſtandeth thou fo far off, and hideth thy Face 
in che neevinl! Time of Trouble mY | 
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Prudent Men foreſees Evil; but the Simple ps 
on and is puniſhed, 5 
PRAXIS 5 5 . | 
IckRO was the moſt eloquenteſt of all Oratorl. . 
(be beſt and moſt wiſeſt of Men do ſometimes err. 
hou commonly truants much, and is very idle, 

which is moſt pernicious Things. 

J hate thy Manners, which does not reverence 
Superiors. 

God abhorreth thy H ypocrify, who hears Sermons 
but does not regard them, 

Thouand thy Brother ſhalt viſit our Country- houſe. 

A Conſcience free from Guilt laugh at falſe Ac- 
cuſers; but Fear is common to guilty Perſons. 
— Glory ſurvive good Men after Death: Death 
takes not his Crown aw 

The moſt ready Wa to arrive at Glory, i is to be 
what we deſires to be accounted. 

There dwells rational Piety, modeſt Hope, ape 
chearful Reſignation. 

The moſt ſtrongeſt Things is in Danger, even 
from the molt weakeſt. 

I take it to be a principal Rule in Life, not to be 
too much addicted to any one Thing. 

How many unjuſt and wrong Things! is authoriz- 


ed by Cuſtom. 
, 
HOSE which chuſe a private Life and Refire- 
1 ment, though they may exert every-generous: 
ſocial Fa as far as their Influence reach, makes 
not the moſt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtory. 

Them that diſagree with their Neighbours, pro- 
cure to themſelves much Hatred; but Men of meek 
Spirits hearken to good Advice, and had rather ſuf- 
fer Wrong than contend with any one. | 

To be careleſs of what others ſay of us, is a fatal 
Error, The Fear of Infamy are the Shield of Virtue, _ 
L 3 who 


. e 


who ſhould never be laid down. To be negligent 
of our Character, make us negligent of our Conduct. 
It is not enough that we is virtuous, we ſhould be 
careful alſo to appear fo, and publickly diſcourage 
Vice in others, as well as refrain from the Practice 
of it ourſelves. PAP eee 91) 
; Is. LORA SITS Iv, F 
EN who is fo forward to Vice is expoſed to the 
Devil Temptations ; which Enemy of Man- 
kind have Jong been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and 
| rejoice to find a Mind inclined to Impiety. © | 
: There are no Charm in the Female Sex that canſt 
| ſupply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocency, 
Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemptible. Good 
; _ Breeding degenerate into Wantonneſs, and Wit in- 
PWW e ee e | 
5 I take it to be an Inſtance of a noble Mind, to 
bear great Qualities, without diſcovering in a Man 
Behaviour that he is conſcious of being ſuperior to 
the reſt of the World. | | 
— Menof profligate Lives, and ſuch as find themſelves 
F incapable of riſing to any Diſtinction among their 
Fellow-Creatures,. is for pulling down all Appear- 
ances of Merit which ſeems to upbraid them; and Sa- 
tyreſts deſcribes nothing but Deformity. 
By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel our- 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn, when any of our Fellow- 
Creatures is afflicted: but 1njured Innocency is an 
Object that carries in it ſomething inexprefibly 
moving; it ſoftens the moſt manlieſt Heart with the 
tendereſt Senſaticns of Love and Compaſſion, till at 
Length it confeſſes its Humanity, and flow out in- 
to Tears. 125 585 | | 
vie, Par XI1sS V. 
ere is no Body of fo weak Invention, which 
cannot aggravace or make ſome little Stories 
= 
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to vilify hi Enemy ; ; and there is few but has good 
Inelinations to hear them. ) 

A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of Soul looks down 
with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and Ap- 
plauſes of the Multitude, and place a Man beyond 
the little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues. 


Why does we ſee the. generous Man forgives his | 


Enemies, the liberal Man does Acts ot Juſtice to the 
Poor, the ſtout Man fight, the wiſe Man adviſes ? 
but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or ſuch a me- 
ritorious Action, Next to being in Reality virtuous, 
there is nothing ſo much to be praiſed as the Repits 


ation of being ſo. 

* Moſt Men is governed by Cuſtom or Authority, 
/ not one in Ten Thouſand think for himſelf ; and 
them few, which have courage enough to reject the 
Force of either, dares not act up to their Freedom, 
for fear of incurring the Cenſure of Singularity. 

The Uſe we make of Life alone render it good or 
bad. If a Man live up to the Rules of Virtue, his 
Life cannot be too long; if on the contrary he follow 
irregular Courſes, it cannot be too voup x 


There is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as the 


hearing, or theſpeaking of Truth; for "which Reaſon, 
there is no Converſation. fo agreeable as that of the 
Man of Integrity, which hear without'any Intention 
to deceive, and {peak without any r to ente, 
D R AgS+bS- VI. | 

Here is nothing that more Barry: a baſe and 
ungenerous Spirit than the Siving of ſecret 

Stabs to a Man's Reputation. 


The greateſt Souls has ſometimes ſuffered KR 


ſelves to be tranſported with the Delight they rakes 
in the Enjoyment of Riches, The Natne of Wealth, 
ſays a Philoſopher, attract mote Reverence chan Wiſ⸗ 


dom, Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, | or even a Virtue itſelf. . 


Edu- 
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_ » Education. is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are to 
th} Body; the Beauties of the one, as well as the 
other, is baniſhed, if not totally loſt, by Neglect. 
And as the moſt richeft Diamond cannot ſhoot forth 
its Luſtre without the ſkilful Hand of the Poliſher ; 
ſo will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind be 
buried in Obſcurity, if not called forth by ese 
and the Rules of good Breeding. 

The Prerogatives of good Men appears plainly i in 
this, that Men bears more Honour ta the Sepulchres 
of the virtuous, than to the l Palaces of the 


Wicked. 5 
PRAXIS vn. 
FEvonee- ſtops at nothing that is. violent and 
wicked ; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of the 
tragical Outrages that has been committed by this 
diabolical Paſhon. 

A paſſionate "Temper renders. 2 Man unfit. fok 
Buſineſs, deprives him of his Reaſon, rob him of all 
that are great and noble in his Nature; it makes him 

unfit for Converſation, deſtroys Friendſhip, changes 
Juſtice into Cruelty and turn all Order into Confuſion. 

Avarice and Ambition is the two Element that 
enters into the Compoſition of all Crimes. Ambi- 
tion is boundleſs; and Avarice inſatiable. 

Some People is all Quality; you would think they 
were made up of nothing but Title and Genealogy; 
the Stamp of Dignity deface in them the very Charac- 
ter of Humanity, and tranſport them to ſucha Degree 
of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it beneath them to 
exerciſe either good Nature or good Manners! 

That An 18 not nene that have ſeen two. 
Suns. 


2 R A X 1 8 VIII. 
TN al Things Miſtakes is excuſable; and an Error 
Vat proceeds from any good Principle, leave no 


Co 


Ropm for Reſentment. 
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Covetous Men needs Money leaſt; yet moſt affects 
it, and Prodigals, whichneeds it 0 leaſt regards it. 

Conſcience and Covetoufneſs is never to be recon- 
ciled; like Fire and Water, they always deſtroys each 
other, according to the Predominancy of efmer.- © 

Worldly Glory ends with the World, and for what 
concerns us, the World ends with our EN What 
has we to be proud of ? Is not all Things pefiſhable? 
The Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, and our 
little Greatnefles is loft in Eternity. 


There is ſeldom any Thing uttered in Malice, 


which turns not to the Hurt of the Speaker: III 
Reports does Harm to he that ſpeaks them, and to 


thoſe they are made of, as well as to they ws made 


them. | a A 
P R A a 1 85 IX. | 8 
Ov vain is ſuch which is deſirous of 1 yet 


would avoid old Age, as if it were a Reproach 


to lock old. Tell a Woman of her Age, and perhaps 


you make her as Wees bluſh as if ye" accuſed her of 
Incontinency. 

Endeavour to make Peace delt thy Nigel 
bours; it is a worthy and reputable Action, and 
will bring greater and juſter Commendations to 
thou, and more Benefit to thoſe with who thou 
converſes, than Wit or Learning, or any of thoſe ſo 
much admired Accompliſhments,” Account it no 
Diſgrace to be cenſuted of thoſe: Men whoſe Fa- 


vours would be no Credit to thou; thyſelf only 


knows what thou art; other only gueſs at thee ; 
rely not, therefore, on their S bur Rick: 0 
thine Conſcience. 

As a Bee in a Bottle Baut for his Enlargement, 
to little Purpoſe; ſo the Mind of Man, intent on 
Things vain or contrary to its Nature, is full of Dif= 
quietude, n never gain his End. A Diſpokition. 
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Calm and ſerene, founded on Virtue and Knowledge; 
aan induſtrious Behaviour to diſcharge the Duties 
of our reſpective Stations, and a firm Reliance on 
Providence for our Support under all Difficulties, 
will make us more happy than the Poſſeſſion of the 
Indies. Fx 2 - | 
 Cantentment is a conſtant Store, 


Deſire what's fit, and nothing more. 


Boe the pretty Eyes appears, 
Aud burſts at laſt a Flood of Tears. 
1 ane rice, fi thine Eye, 
Nor paſs fo fam d a Marble by. 
The Mirth e Rome, of Nile the Wit, 
| The Pride, the Pleaſure of the Pit, 
S The Jay, the Erie, of human Eyes, 
3 Lies bury'd bere, where Paris lie. 
What profit us, that us from Heav'n derives 
A Saul immortal, and with Looks erect Þ — 
Survey the Stars, if, like the brutal Kind, 
| Mie fellow where our Paſſions leads the Way. 
Mi A gen'rous Friendſhip no cold Medium know ; 
Burns with one Love, with one Reſentment glow : 
One fbould our Int'refts and our Paſſions be; 
I Friend muſt hate the Man that injures me. 
qi Neaſon c whole "buy Sat all the Foys of Senſe, 
Lies in three Words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
In vain our Flochs and Fields increaſe our Store, 
tf our Abundance make us wiſh for more. 
= Immodeſt Words admits of no Defence, 
For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 
* Honour, or Shame, from ao Condition riſe, 
AZ well your Part, there all the Honour lies. 
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2 * trernal 3 in the Amen bah 1 
an never are, but always to be ble: 
T he Soul uneaſy, and confined at Home, 
Reſt, and expatiateg in a Life to tome. 


PRAXIS KI. 


R E putation, who is the Portion of every Man, which 
would live with the knowing and elegant Part of 


7 
— 


Mankind, art as flable as Glory, if ſhe be as well © 


founded; and the common Cauſe of human Society is 


thought to be concerned, when we hears a Man of good 
Behaviour calumniated. 


How bright does the Soul grow with Uſe and Bu- 
fm 77 ; With what proportioned Sweetneſs de that Fu- 


flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide Alter an 


mi 
5 alte and regular Cour ſe. 

Be very careful in your Promiſes; and juſt in your 
Performances; and remember it is better to ds and not 
- 2 iſs than to promiſe and not perform. 

Truth is the Bond of Unit and the Bafes of FRE 
Happinefs ; without this Virtue, there are no Reliance 


upon Language, no Confidence in Friendſhip, and no 
Security in Promiſes or Oaths. 


Truth is always conſiſtent with "ſelf, and wird ng- 


thing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, and 
fit upon the Lips, and is ready to drop out before we is 
aware. Whereas a Lie is troubleſome, and ſet a Man's 
Invention on the Rack, and one Trick need a ge many 
more , the ſame Kind to make it good. 
I Man which entertain a high Optnien of himfolf i is 
naturally ungrateful ; he has too great an Eſteem of his 
own Merit, to be thankful for any Favours received. 
Mere Baſbfulne 
Merit, 4 do deſiy, inſolent: But modeſt Merit 
have a doubie Gaim to Acce tance, and generally meet 
with as many Patrons as Be older; 


PRAXIS 


* Merit, is aukward : Aud 
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Ction keeps the Soul i in conſtant Health but 
Idleneſs corrupt and ruſt the Mind; for a Man 
o great Abilities may, by Negligence and Talegegg, 
become ſo mean and deſpicable, às to be an Incum- 
5 brance to Society, and a Burthen to himſelf. - 

Whatſoever Convenieacy may be thought to be 
in Falſhood and Diſſimulation, is ſoon over; but 
the Inconveniency of it is perpetual, becauſe ſhe 
brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suf- 
picion; ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks. 
Truth, nor truſted when PO he ua ho- 
r 

„I tk lying be habitual to yourſelf, it is no Wonder 
you diſtruſt what others ſays to you. 

Modeſty is not only an Ornament, but alſo a 
Guard to Virtue. * It is a Kind of quick and delicate 
Feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink and 
withdraw itſelf from every Thing that has Danger 

in it. She is ſuch an exquſite Senſibility, as warns 
ber to ſhun the fiſt . of every Thing 
which is hurtful. 5 
Pleaſure or Recreation, of one Kind or other, are 
abſolutely neceſſary to relieve our Minds and Bodies 
from too conſtant Attention and Labour. 
Recreation after Buſineſs are allowable; but he 
that follows his Pleaſure inſtead of his Buſineſs, ſhall 
in a little Time have no Buſineſs to follow. 
Love Labour; if you do not want it for Food, 
you may for Phyſic. She ſtrengthens the Body, in- 
| vigorate the Mind, and prevents the fatal Conſe- 
| quences of [dleneſs. 

Divine Providence always places the Remedy near 
the Evil: There are not any Duty to which Provi- 
dence have notannexed a Bleſſing; nor any Affliction 

for which Virtue has not provided a Remedy. 


PRAXIS 


PRAXIS XIII. 


23 Death, how bitter are the Remembrance of 
Thee; to a Man that live at reſt in bis Pöſſeſ- 
ſions, unto the Man that have nothing to vex him, 

and that have proſperity in all things. 

O Death, acceptable are thy Sentence unto, thee 
needy, and unto he whoſe ſtrength fail, and art vexed 

with things, and to he that deſpair, and have loſt 
patience. 

Fear not the Sentence of Death, remember they 
that has been before the, and that comes after, far 
this is the Sentence of the Lord over all fleſh, there- 
fore, why is thou againſt. the pleaſure of the moſt high. 

All that is of the earth, ſhalt turn to earth again; 
ſo the ungodly, ſhall go from a Curſe to deſtruction. 

A good life have but few Days, but a good name 

endure for ever, 
3. In all thy Gifts ſhew a r Countenance, and 
8 as God have enriched thee. 

7 or the Lord will recompenſe, and give the ſeven 

times as much. 
Nay, bleſſed ſhall him be, that he exerciſed in theſe 
things, and Death ſhall rid him of every trouble. 
O © thou which is enamour'd with the beauties of - 
truth, and has fixed thy heart on the Simplicity of 
her Charms, holds faſt thy fidelity unto ſhe, and 
forſake him not; the conſtancy of. thy. virtue {halt 
crown thee with honour. 
Fame and Opportunity has, ſwift wings, and the 
Difference are, that the former go forward; Time 
muſt therefore be taken by the forelock, for occaſion. 
paſt is irrecoverable, and the Loſs by N eglect irre- 
parable, - | | 
* ME auto our PRAXIS 
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"Shes and the following Praxis are erroucous'in Re, et 
to Capitals as cell as Concord, Ze. 
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AD thou the Ear of the Stag, or wert thy Eye 
as ſtrong and piercing as the Eagle; did thou 


EE, the hound in ſmell, or could the Ape reſign 
to thou his taſte, or the Tortoiſe her feeling, yet 
without Reaſon, whatwould they avail thee; Periſhes 


Not all theſe, like their kindred. 


Enough has thou of Life, but regards not, Hop is 
in want of it, O Man! but thou is prodigal, thou 
throws it lightly away, as if thou had more than 
enough, and yet thou reps that it is not gathered 


again unto thee. 


As one Wave puſheth on another, till both is in- 
volved in that behind them, ev'n fo ſucceed evil to 


evil, in the life of Man; the 


greater and the pre- 
ſent ſwallows up the leſſer and the paſt. Our terrors 


is real Evils; our Expectations looks forward into 


improbabilities. 


Us Good books is aGuide toYouth, 0 Entertain- 
ment for Age, they ſupport we under Solitude, and 
keeps us from being a Burden to ourſelves. When 
we are weary of the living, we may repair to the 
dead, which has nothing of peeviſhneſs, Pride or 


Deſign, in their Convertation, 


Shame, Diſeaſes, Diſappointments, and elk con- 


demning reflex ions, is the common puniſhment of 


Sloth; but Succeſs and Riches, generally attends a 
A unwearied Diligence, and Application to Buſineſs. 


Vouth is raſh and precipitant, whilſt the Bloods 


runs thro” the veins with great rapidity; the Paſſions 
iS ſtrong and unruly, and the mind too looſe and airy 
to be guided by the wiſe. Counſel of the aged, and 
the knowledge of aan come often too late to 


revent their ruin. 


Zeal when grounded upon knowledge, and guided 
by Prudence and Charity, give ſuch a Life and Vi- 


muſt applaud it. S 


"Sour to Devotion, that all who ſees it ſo exerted, 


CHAP. 


| 


In 


CONSTRUCTION. 


E My 


ORTHO GRAPHY and 8 YNTAX | 
Exemplified together. 


On APPLICAT ALON. 


Fnce the days that are paſt are gone forever, and 
thoſe that are to com may not com to the, it be- 
hoveth thee, O Man, to employ the preſent tyme, 
without regreting the Jlofs of that which is paſt; or 
much depending on that which is to come. 
This inſtant is thine, the next is in the Womb of 
futurity, and thow knoweſt not what it may bring 
forth. Whatſoever thou reſolveſt todo, do it quickly: : 
Defer not till the Evening what the Morning may 
accompliſh, Tdlenefs is the parint of want and of 
pane; but the labir of virtue bringeth furth pleſure. 
The hand of Dilegence defeteth want. Profpi- 
rity and ſucceſs is the Induſtrious man's attendints 
The ſlothful man is-a burthin to himſelf, his Hours 
hangs hevy on his head, he Loy tereth about and 
noeth not what he would do. His days paſſes away 
like the ſhado of a cloud, and he leeveth behind him 
no mark for Rememembrince. His Body is diſeſed 
for want of exerſiſe: He wiſhed for Acthon but 
has not poor to mov. His mind is in darkneſs; 
his thowts are confuſed : He longeth for dts. bur 
hath no W mh goa | 


8 for Polite and Uſeful CONVERSA ATION. 


Y obfarving the laws of politeneſs, tho' you are 

not Maſter Enough of Youmour and abundince 
of Words fo as to ſay witte Things, and tell an a- 
greeable ſtorie, you may carry yourſelf ſo Obleigin - 
ly to the cumpanie as to pleſe; and whatever a 
| M 2 | Meſ- | 
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Meſtakin vanity may ſuggeſt, I will dare to ſay, that 
it is more Advantagious to a man's reputaſion, for a 
parſon to pleate in converfaſhon than to ſhine in it. 
Poleitneſs will more effectuallie gain us eſteeme and 


love, and maik our cumpanie Deſitable than the 


moſt Extrornery parts and attainements we can be- 
cum matter of. Eloquance, a Shew of lerning, and 

a pretence of an extenſive Knowledge, ſeldom fales 
to excite envey, and promote ilwill againſt us; but 
the Pollete cumpanien, as he endeavours to eclips 


no Bod, he is reipected by all. 


He that i is polleit, will in courſe obſarve to ooh 


fotrmehis ſelf tothe taſte. carector, and preaſant hu-4 © 


morio} his cughpenv; bur this is never found whare 
the Pation docs not firſt endevour to ſtock himſelf. 
with a large und of Good natir, and compleſence, but 
as he never ſucſeads that forces natir, I do not pre- 
tent to ſay, that any rafional Parſon ought to bal 
his talant in converſation, on the contrarey, never 
attempt ralery or a Toumorous ſtorey, if your tal- 
lent is not for youmer or ralary, Conſider your 
capacitie, and keep within the bounds..of: what you 
Know. Nevar Lalk of things you are ignorant of, 
unleis it be for Infut mation. 3 

tle Ft tranſgreſeth this rue), tho” in other parti- 
clers he may be a Man of gencous and meret, will 
Talk like 4 Foole, And appear like a cocſcom. A- 


void all de ſputes if poſieble; and if you are forced into 


an argement, be coul and Modeſt in your replies. 
1 here is no part of converſaſhon that require more 
Wit and Good oumour, that to acquet oneſelf with 


boner in an obftanet con traverſy. Coulneſs and Mo- 
deſty ſeldom fales of Gaining the victry, at leaſt in the 
Opinion oi the i4erers, who always, and juſtly deſpiſ- 


eth the Dog matical diſputent, that ſhew more deſire 
to lecomniend himſelf than Nu * the Truth. 2. / 


No- 


CONSTRUCTION. 137 


Nothing can be more ridiculous and Blameable 
than to be angry with another, Becauſe he is not. 
of your opineon, conſider, that as his Private intereſt, 
his educaſion, and Means by which another has at- 
tained His nowlege, is very diferent from yours, it 
is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; or 
at leaſt he has as much rite to be Angrey with you 
as you can have to be Angrey with him; and even 
they whe contend for) no more then honor and 
Victery, cannot give their Advirſery a 22 Ad- 
vantage over them then to fall into a pation. ff This 
ruil is further ſtrengthened by the Abſurditie of 
being angrey with a Week and ignorent Parſon, who 
ought to be a greater obgect of our Pity than our An- 
gar; or with our equals, for they never valle fuch a 
ones Paſion. It is true if a man be engaged with a 
nave or a foole, who can Bear their contradicſion? 
but then remember, that it will be more prudant and 
eaſy even 'Fhen to ſuppreſs all Warmth of temper 
which may expoſe you, but never convince or re- 

form them. 2 Sy. | | 
nothing procures a man More eſteme and Leſs En- 
vey from a cumpanie, than Ofering to moderate deſ- 
putes, without engagen on either Side; he obtains 
the amiable Caracter of being imperthal, and Gains an 
opportunitie of fifting to the bottom, of ſhowing. his 
judgment, and ſometimes of Addreſſen himſelf in a 
genteel mannar to the contendin parties: And be 
careful when Victery declare on your Side, never to 
puſh your triumph Two far: go ſo far as to make the 
companie ſenſible you have your adverſary in your 
power; but let them all conteis you are two generus 
to make uſe of it. Vf | 

talk very little of yourſelfs; nothing is more im- 

prudant than to diſcover your fauts, nor more redi- 
eulous than to puff your ſuppoſed vartues. And it 
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is every whit as diſagreeable to intrupt converſaſhon 
with à detail of your domeſtic and private affairs; 


your wife, your children Vour ſatvants, your horſes, 


And hounds, is Bad Wann, over aylals of Wines: or 
over a diſh of Coff | ED 

If you ingroſs al T he e to rien! 176 
will be ſoon diſliked, and a Contemtuus taceturnety - 
are equally as afronting. And when you talk Con- 
ſider your Age and Carractor in life Many things 
are debe ng The Mouth of an aged Parſen, which. 
Loſes their beauty and Force in the converſaſhon of 
Youth ; and to hear an Emptie formal man diſſiden 


All ebntrebarſies, with a ſhort Sentance, are more in-; 


tolerable. If you are remarkably famus for any per- 
ticler Sciance, avoid talking of it as much as may be, 
becauſe you cannot get any thing by it, but you may 


certainly loſe a great deal of Creadit. And when ever 


u have ocation to cummend, give your reaſons for 
So doing, that you may not be ſuſpected of Flatery. „ 
But nothing is more Blameable in converſaſhon, then 


the libertie Which ſome take under the ſpecius Name 
of Freedom to ſpeak their Minds. Theſe men are 
always troubleſome to ſome part of the companie, 
becauſe they only endeavour to ſatisfie their own. 


youmer, by Bolting out ſome rude ill Timed Speech, 
or CN a Joke! Y when an oppoſite behaviour mite 


have preſerved a Frind, or made a man's Forten. 


in fine, if you meet to promote good neighbirhood, 
Never lug into converſaſhon neither religeus, or poje- 
tical differances Abſtane from all perſonal reffecti- 


bi ons; and never offend the Chaſte and pius Ear with 


Luſhes and Smotte expreſſions, or Inyouendoes; with 


2 ncedleſs! a and blasfemus an = 
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MAXI MS ir ibe LADIES. 

HAT no wimen can be handſome by the ae 

of features alone, any more than tha can be. 
wittey, Onley by the Help of Speech. 1 

That Pride — all ſymitry and grace, 2nd * 
fectation is a more able . to fine faces n 
the ſmal po. 

That no ima 18 "noob af bein butiful, whe: 
is not incapabel of being falſe; and what would be 
odious in a frind, is deformety in a miſtreſss. 

from theſe few: prinſipals, thus Lade down, it will 
be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beuty 
conſiſt in embelliſhin the hole parſon, by the proper 
ornaments of vertuous and commendable qualityes. 
by this help alone it is, that them who are the faverite 
work of nater, or as Mr dryden expreſſes it, the por- 
celan clay of human kind, become animated, and are 
in a capaſity of exarting their charms. and them who 
. ſeems to have been neglected by hir, Like modils 
rought in haſte are capable in a great meaſur of finiſn- 
ing what ſhe has left imparfet. 57700 

it is methinks, a lo and degrading Idea of that Seks, 
which was created to refyne the joys and ſoftin the 


cars of humanity by the maſt agreeable partiſepaſhen, | 


to conſider them mearly as objects of ſeight, this is a 
bridging them of their natural extent of pow r, to put 
them upon a Levil with their pictors. how much 
nowbler is the contemplaſion of Buity heitned by ver- 
tue, commanding our eſtim and Love, while it draws 
our obſarveſion? how faint and ſpiritleis are the charms 


of a Cocket, when compared with the real Lovelineſs : 


of ſophronias inniſans, piety, good humer and truth; 
virtus which adds nue ſoftneſs to her ſeks, and even 
buitefy her buity bl 

therwiſe haveappeared noLongerinthe modiſt vir 


is NOW preſerved in the tender muther, the prudent 
| trind - 


that agreeableneſs hien 0 8 
2 5 
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and ſhe who takes no care to add to the nateral graceſs 


ill toamuſe as a picture, but not to tryumph as a buity. 


in paradice, and relating to the angel the impreſions 


he felt upon ſeeing hir at hir firſt creaſion, he does 


| > Not repreſent her as a grecian venus, by her Shape or 
N features, but by the Luftor of hir mind which ſhoon 
in them, and gave them their pour of charmin. 


Grace was in all her Steps, hivin in her ey, 
0 In all ber gefters dignety and Love ! 


ought to now, whatever hir glace may tell hir to the 
contrary that hir moſt perfect features are uninform'd 
and did. 35k 

I cannot betore cloſe this morel then by a ſhort e- 
petaph. Written by ben Johnſon, with a 15 irit which 
nothing cud inſpire but ſuch an obgect # as 1 have been 
Mitzi 3 
Duder nith this fone doth lie 

as much virtue as cud die, . 
tobich when alive did vigor give 
To as much buity as cud live. 


tr This Chapter of promiſcuous Exerciſes, i. e. Wee 


copied from. a Dictator, by a Perſon ignorant of them all) 


finiſhing Point to prove them in all, and every Part of 
Grammar; as well as for its real Value and Uſefulneſs in 
the Conduct of Life.—The Maxims for the Ladies, taken 
from the Spe#arer, are particularly recommended to the 
Conſideration of the Far N hich, in the Hands of 
Kilful Teachers, will be*execltcn 


frind and Faithful wife. colers artfully esd upon 
canvos may entertane the ey, but not effect the hart; 


of hir parſon, any excellen qualities, may be alloued 
When adam is introduced by milton deſcribing eve 


without this irradiatin poor, the proudeſt fair one 


in the Rules of. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, the Uſe 
of Copitais, &c. are violated or tranſgreſſed againſt (as 


is recommended for Scholars 7% cofy over corredly, as the 
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17 
5 this Book, Page 5, Sc. with great Diligence, 
261d keck how the Vowels, Diphthongs, and Con- 


ſonants, are ſounded in different Sorts of Words, 
Engliſh or Foreign; and learn to write them accord- 
ingly : Obſerve where they keep their prope Sounds, 
and where they change them. 

2. Take particular Notice what Letters are ſilent, 
or not pronounced at all; and remember to put in 
thoſe Letters in Writing, though you leave them, 
out in Reading. 8 

. Obſerve how the Words i in the following Table | 
are Apelt, which are the ſame, or very nearly ahke in 
Sound, but different in Signification 5 

+ When you read 1 "good modern Book, take | 

great Time, and particu ar Notice how the Words 


are ſpelt as you go o eſpecially ſuch as you are 


dubious about, O ALE, not commonly. met with. 3 
do 
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and let Names, 
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do not 808 : any Method Thich will js hi ſo 
1 


much to good ſpelling, as Practice and due Obſer- 
vation in this Way. 


Whenever you are doubtful about the true 


| Spelling of a Word, always, conſult a good Diction- 
_ ary before you write it down. For farther Direc- 
tions on this Head, ſee the Method of Neale inſerted 


at the Beginning. 


-DinnerTions An Se a 


. itals, or great Letters, are neyer uſed among 
all, in the e Middle or End of Words, but only 

at the Beginning of Words, in the following Poſi- 
an Letter of any Book, IPriting, Ch 

I en etter o any Bo riting, a ter, 
Paragraph, &c. muſt be wo fone} p 

2. After a Period, or full Stop, when a new Sen- 
tence begins. (See 755 36.) 

3. After Colons, Interrogations, and Admirations. 

4. At the Beginning of every Line of Poetry, and 


every Verſe in the Bible. 


1 Ab the Be gin ning of proper Names of al Sorts, 
Of Perfons ; as, Jahn, &c, Places; as, London, &c. 


| Titles and Difin&iums of Men, and Women; 5 A8, King, 
Queen, Bishop, Knight, Lady, Eſquire, Gentleman, 


Sir, Madam Of Arts and Sciences; as, Grammar, 


77577 Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 


r Of Trades; as, a Carpenter, a Smith, &c. 


At the Beginning of the Names, E pithets, or Qualities 
of our Creator; as, God, Lord, ehouah, Tteſ nal, 


Almighty, Hoh Spirit, or Ghoſt - Of Qualities belong- 
ing to the Title of Men; as, Reverend, Right Reve- 
rend; Honourable, Right Honourable, &c. 
6. All National 92 - 29, Engliſh, Scots, &c. 
5 ges, William's, and 
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7. If any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author 
be quoted in his own Wordt, it begins with a Ca "Hh 
though it be not immediately ae a full Stop, 

8. Where Capitals are uſed in whole Wards and 
Sentences, ſomething is {expreſſed 19 eat ; as, 
I AM THAT I AM, is the Nameof Go They are 
alſo uſed in Titles of Books, by Way of Ornament. 

9. The Perſona! Names, and the Tater jettion, Oh, 
man always be written with Capitals. | 
10. It is cuſtomary in Printing and Writing, to 

begin every Name of a Thing, (which inGrammar, 
is called a Name or Noun Subfantive, ) with a Capital. 
[ See the Nature of T* or Subſtantives, Page 57, 
&c. of this Boot.] 57575 8 Dictionary 3 the 
Names are marke ualities or, Adjectives 
with (A.) The FO Fe 7 > and all the. dverbs, 
Prepoſitions, Conjiinftions, and Inter jeftions,. are de- 
noted by (Part.) for Particles. | 
II. Any Part of Speech where there is a Force, or 
Empbaſis, laid upon it, may be printed with a Capital; 
As, a Per onal Name (Me) the Preſent Time, other- 
wiſe Qualities, V. erbe, and Par ticles, are to begin 
with Truall n a 
A ln ſome modern Books, the common Names 
or Subſtantives are not printed with Ca itals, only 
the Proper N ames.— See the Difference be etween, Com- 
mon and Proper Names, Page 57. 


of ABBA E VIATLONS, or Contraftions of Heards. 
N. Abbreviation,'or Contraction of a Word iS, 
- when one or more Letters of a Word arewwrit; 


and made to ſtand for the whole Word; a period 

being put immediately after the ſaid Letter or Letters, 
A "Theſe following ate the moſt Clerk like and 

ufeful for dug A of —— iD * HAD 


> * * oy 
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A TA BLE "RA * com mon AgaABYIATIONS, \ 
with their Explications, | 


Jp: or B. A. Batche- C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the 
lor of Arts. | | Keeper of the Seal 
Abb. Archbiſhop. IC. P. S. Cuftos privati 
A. D. Anno Domini, in| Sigilli, Keeper of the 
the Year of our Lord. Privy Seal 
 Aamrs. Adminiſtrators ] Cur. Curius, Curtius, Cu- 
Agt. Againſt . rte 
A. AH. Maſter of Arts, or D. Deanry, Dukedom, 
Ithe Yearof the Wenn , - Duke; Do, d. Pence 
Auab. Anabaptiſt D. D. Doctor in Divi- 
Ap. Apoſtle, April -{ nity _ 
A. R. Anna Regina, Ann Decy. or-10ber, December 
the Queen; Anno Reg- Deut. Deuteronomy 
na, in the Year of the | D. Do. Ditto, the ſame 
r Dum. Dukedom 
%. F. G. Afronvny E. Evangeliſt, Eaſt, E- 
eker of at way; vening 


College E. g. Exempli gratia, as 
Aug. Auguſt for Example 
Bart. Baronet Eli. Elizabeth 
B. D. Batchelor of Di. Eng. Engliſh, England 
vinit Ep. Epiſtle 
Bp. Biſho : | Ex, Exodus 


4 


op. 
B. V. Bleſſed Virgin Exp. Expreſs, Expoſition 
C. Centum, an Hundred {| Explanation 


: Chap. Chapter” © Feb. Febr nary © 
Crt. Ax: Citizen, Oita- Fx. France, French 
de! [F. R. S. Fellow of the 
Cl. Ciiricus. Clergyman | Royal Society 
Co. County | . Genefis 
C. C. C. Corpus Chrifti| Genme. Generaliſſimo 
O ege Gent. Gentleman 
C. E. Garotus Rex, Charles . R. Georgius Rex, 
the King 80 _ George the King 


Hd 
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Hund. Hundred® 

14, 1dem, the fame - 

i. e. id e, that is 

J. H. S. Jeſus ee 
Salvator, Jeſus Sarieur 

| * Menn 
a. James : 

Tac. Tomes, Jacobus 
an. January, Janus 

. B Jin, D 

'DoRor of Law 


eff 
4 22 cc ol Inſtitution, 
IO 

0. John 


Jonathan 


ond. 
R. Jacobus Rex, James | 


the King 


une, 7 

K. King, or Kings 

Km. Kingdom 

Knt. Knight 

L. Lord, Lucius, Lake 

. 2 a Book, Libra, 
a Pound Sterling * 

Ib. a Pound wt. 

Ladp. Ladyſnip 

Ld. Lord 

L. D. Lady Day 

Lieut. or Lt. Lieutenant 

L. L. D. Legum Doctor, 
Doctor of Laws 

Lp. Lordſhip 

Lir. or Lre. Letter 


N 
. 


M. Marquis, Monday, 
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L. S. Locus Sigilli, the 
Place of the Seal 


Morning, Marcus 


27. A. Malterof A 


| 


( 


1 


N 


Hin. Miniſter 


Ma. Madam 

Mar. March, Mark 

| Math. Mathematics 3 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, 


Doctor of Phyſio 


Mnf. Monſieur 


Ar, Miſtreſs a> * 4 
A. Manuſcript 87 » 2 
| Ms Manuſcripts 


A. S. Memorie Serben, 
ſacred to the Memory 
N. Note, North © 


iN. B. Nota ae note 


well 


| Nov. or gber, November 


N. S. New Stile 
Num. Numbers keen 


1 O. Oliver 


Obt. Obedient - - 
Od. or 8ber. October 


4 O. S. Old Stile 
* 


Oz. Ounce | 

P. Publius, Preſident 

p. per, pro, by or for 

Par. Parliament 

Per Cent. Per Centum, by 

the Hundred | 

Philom. Philomathes, a 
Lover of Learning ; 

or, 
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or, Philomathematicus, 
a Lover of the Mathe- 
matics _ 


P. M. G. Profeſſor of 


Muſic at Greſham Col. 
lege | 

* Priel, primitive 

Prof. Th. Gr. Profeſſor 


Heologiæ Greſhanien- 
6 s, Profeſſor of Divini- 


ty at Greſham College 


P. S. Poſtſcript 


Pit. Pennyweight 


2. {Ween, Queſtion, or. 


q. Quad ans, a Farth- 
in g 


g. d. quaſi dicat, as if he 


ſnould ſay 
9. I. quantum libet, as 
much as you will | 


g. /. quantum ſufficit, a 


iufficient Quantity 


R. Rex, King, Reginds\ 


Queen 


Reg. Profe, Regius Pres 


feſſor, King's Profeſſor 


Ro. Robert | 
Rt N pful, Right Wor- 
ſhipful 


Rt Hon. Right Honour- 


able 


* 
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S. or St. Saint 

S. Solidus, a Shilling 

S. A. Secundam Artem, 
according; to, Art 

Sa. Samuel, Sampſon . 

Sep. or 7bery September 

Sh. Shire 

S. N. Secundam Nataram, 

according to Nature. 

Sp. Spain, Spaniſh 

Sr. dir 

ff Semiſſes, half a Pound 

* we T. P. Sacra-Sand&a 

eologiæ Profeſſor, a. 

Profetior of — - 


| 


| 7. or Tho. Thomas 


Theſ. Theſis, Theſſalonians 
V. > Vir gin 

v. vide, fee Verſe, &c. 
Will. or i m. Willam 


a | Np. Worſhip 


Wpful. Worſhipful 
AM. Chriſt 

Inas. Chriſtmas 
ye. the 

ym- them 

yr. your 

ys. this 


yu. thou 
S. and 


Sc. et cetera, and the it's 


Avoid theſe Contractions as much as poſlible, un- 
leſs in private Uſe, and where they would be ricicu- 
lous at Length; as, &c. for and ſo forth, or the ret, 


"He for aſter, and Ars for M1: reh, &c. It argues 


Diſ- 
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Diſreſpect to dſe\Conttaflions to Superiors, and is 
often puzzling to others. 


To CHARACTERS of the PLANETS. 
The Sun 
$ The Planet Mercury 
2 The Planet Venus 
c The Eartb conſidered as a Planet. 
ö 4 The Planet Mars. 
u The Planet Jupiter. 
h The Planet Saturn. 


The Twelve S1GNs of the Zo IA. 


Y Aries, or the Ram. 

e 3 Taurus, or the Bull. 

Y it Gemini, or the Twins. 
Cancer, or the Crab. 
AN Les, or the Lion. 

F mW Virgo, or the Virgin. 


Called Northern Signs, 


Libra, or the Balance. 
Scorpio, or the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, the Archer. 
Capricornus, the Goat, 
Aquarius, the Waterman. 
Piſces, or the Fiſhes. 

Called Southern Signs. 


Of NUMBERS and FIGURES. 


Umbers are uſually expreſſed either by theſe 
= ſeven Roman Capitals, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
| which are called Numerals; or by theſe Ten Cha- 
. racters, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are 
called Figures, and o, which is a Cypher. | 


Their Significations. 


x i & 39 


7 | I. One. V. Five. ..X. Faw 3 Fifty. 8 
5 a Hundred. B Five Hundred. M. a Thouſand. 
2 | N 2 | 1. One | 


— 
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1. One. 2. Two. 3. Three. 4. Four. Five. 
6. Six. 7. Seven. 8. Eight. 9. Nine. o. Nithing, 
Obſerve concerning the Numeral Letters, that if 
a leſs Numeral Letter be placed before a greater, it 
takes away from the greater ſo many as the leſs ſtands 
for; but being placed after a greater, it adds ſo 
many to it as the Jeſs ſtands for: As the Letter V. 
ſtands for fve; but I. being placed before it takes 
One from it, and makes both ſtand but for Four; 
thus IV. But I. being ſet after the V. adds One to 


it, and makes it Six, VI. Take Notice of theſe 
Examples. n 


oi! IV. | Four, V. Five. VI. Six. 

Vid TX. 1 Nine. | X. Ten; XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty, 

XC. Ninety. C. Hundred CX. Hund. and Ten. 


Obſerve concerning the Characters or Figures, 
that Cyphers at the Right Hand of Figures increaſe 
their Value ten Times, as 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 
Hundred, 700 Seven Hundred, 7000 Seven 'Thou- 
ſand; but at the Left Hand they ſignify nothing; as 
01, take but One, 0002, but Two. 

A Figure at every Remove from the Right-Hand 
increaies its Value ten Times, as 9 Nine, 98 Nine- 
t3-eight, 987 Nine Hundred and Eighty-ſeven. 

Numbers are ſometimes expreſſed by ſmall Roman 
Letters, as i. one, ii. two, xvi. Sixteen, Ixxviii. Seven- 
ty- eight, &c. 

'F W here Books, © hapters, SeRions, 4000 Verſes are 
* cited, the Numeral Letters are generally uſed to 
in ſignify the Book or Chapter, and the Figures to ſig- 
nify the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller Parts, as Exod. 

Kii. 17. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the ſeven- 

| teenth Verſe. So B. IX. Sed. 24. ſignifies Book the 

a V. nth and the Twenty- uw Section. 
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Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the Things fol- 


lowing, VIZ. 
1. The Order or Succeffion of Things; as, 1, 
2d, zd, 4th, 10th, 39th, 255 „ ſecond, third, &c. 

2 The Fractions or Parts of a Thing; as, r one 
half, 4 one fourth, or Ruarter, 75 ue cights, 3 thyee 
Quarters, &c. 

3. The Numbers of AQtons, as 2cc twice, . 
thrice. 

4. The Size of Books, as 4 to Ouarlo, 8vo Oha 
vo, 1 2z2mo Duvdetimo, or Twelves, 24m Twenty- 


N © © 
Some Months, as 7br September, 8br October, 
gbr November, 10br December. 


C HAP. II. LENS. 
DiRECTI1IONS „ PROSE 
according to the Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis. ' 
ROSE is the common Method of exprefling our 
Thoughts in Diſcourſe” or Writing; it is looſe 


* 


— 


and unconfined to poetical Meaſure, Rhymes, Bc, i. e. 


no certain Number of Syllables is required to make a 
Line, or Sentence, and in this Senſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to Verſe: Vet if Profe be well writ, it admits of great 
Harmony, and is nearly as muſical as Poetry, when 
Free, unreſtrained, and grateful to the Ear. 

Before any Directions be given to the Scholars, it 
may not be improper to propoſe one to the Teacher; 
and that is, Fhat what Leſſon ſoever he appoints the, 
Learner to ſpell, or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpelf 
or read that very Lefion over before the Scholars, for 
their Imitation. In reading any Part of Scripture, a 
News paper, an Oration: a Dialogue, Poetry, Ec. 
let the Teacher obferve the Stops, Tread deliberately, 
give the Accent to the proper Syllable, or Syllables, 
in each Word ; and the Emphaſis on the proper Word 
or Words in a Sentence. Lear ners that have a role 

N 3 | rable 
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rable Ear, will readily imitate the Maſter's Voice; 
and by this Method be ſecured againſt a diſagreeable | 
Turn of Voice, or an unhappy canting Tone: And 
they will ſooner learn to pronounce ju/ly,whatſoever 
they read by this Imitation, than by a mere Correction 
of their Faults, without ſuch an Example. When 
ſeveral Schoiars are claſſed together, if each attends 
to his own Book, this may be done with Eaſe; ; while 
| we Maſter ſpells or reads. 
EO -POauTy 2 
Every. Reader ſhouſd at one and the fame Moment, 
not only pronounce with his Voice the Words he is 
actually upon, but by his Eye ſtill ſecure ſome fol- 
lowing Words to prevent Stammering, or a diſagree- 
able Silence. He muſt carefully mind the Steps he 
meets with in each Sentence; by which the Hear- 
ers will better underſtand what he reads, and he will 
gain Time to breathe, and continue in Reading. If 
he either makes no Pauſes, where there are Marks 
to direct bim, makes not Diſtinctions of their pro- 
pertional Times, or ignorantly makes Pauſes, where 
there are no Marks, he deſtroys the Senſe, and pre- 
vents the Auditory from underſtanding what he reads. 
1 the Uſe of 5 p. 7 & ef this Book. ] 
A DE N C E. 
Cadence is th make, Toning of the Voice in | Sheak- 
| ing, or Reading; whereby the Auditors are affected 
and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe, or 
Subject. He that would learn a grateful Cadence in 
Ne muſt carefully obſerve how thoſe who are 
« eb e for Reading and Speatrng well, do manage 
their Voice, on various Subſects, and frequently ex- 
erciſe himſelf in endeavouring to imitate them. The 
Tone and Sound of the Hoice in Reading, muſt be the 
ſame as it is in Speaking ; and we ſhould not affect 
to change that natural and eafy Sound wherewith 
we 
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vince us to the contrary. 
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we ſpeak, for a frange, neu, aukward Tone, as 
ſome do when they begin to read; which would, al- 
moſt perſuade our Ears, that the Speater and Reader 


were two different Perſons, if our Eyes did not con- 


* 
— 1 


Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered according to the 


Nature of the Subject, and the Peice is to be mana- 


to: Thus, if a Thing be merely narrative, and not 
affecting; it is to be ſpoken in a plain Manner, with 


very little Change of Sounds, as being addreſſed to 
the Underſtanding and not to the Will: If it be 
augmentative, it requires more Yarmth and Earneft- 
neſs ; if Pathetic, moſt of all. Things natural are 
to be pronounced with an even diſtin Paice: Good 
Actions with lofty and magnificent Tones of Admira- 
tion; wicked Actions, with thoſe of Deteflation ; 
fortunate Events of Life with a briſk Air; unfortunate 
ones, with a ſad or mournful one. ©, 27 
The feveral Paſſions require much Yarzety : Love 
is. to be expreſſed with a /oft and charming Voice; 


Hatred with a ſharp, ſullen, and ſevere one : Foy is 


ae facie, eee d ee 
ing; Fear, with trembling, and 


- 


guſhing, and muaning 
.... aa SHED ; 
To expreſs. the Paſſions well, we muſt learn to 
have a deep Senſe and feeling of them; and, to this 
End, we thould ſtrongly repreſent Tings to our- 
ſelves, and be as much affected as if we a valy felt 


ol 
* : 


them. Thus the Vaice, as the Interpceter of our 
Sentiments, will eaſily convey the ſame Diſpeſition 


into the Minds of the Auditors, it has derived from 
our own Conceptions. I is the lively Image of the 
Soul ; it receives all the Impreſſions and Changes 
that the Soul itſelf is capable of. In a Word, the 
Voice follows Nature, and borrows the Tone of every 
Paſſion, EE = 
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and 1 5 it ſhould Sen fall to the End of it. 


be ſomewhat of a Ri 
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It would be 1 to _ common Things i in 
a tragical, mournful Manner, which happen every 
ay, and do not affect us with any Concern : 7 
on the other Hand, to pronounce great Affairs, and 
Matters of extraordinary Moment, in a loo, uncon- 
cerned, and familiar Voice. So that (as was faid - 
before) every Subject requires Turns of Voice ſuitable | 
to it; and whoſoever does not hit the Tonę peculiar to 
each, becomes diſagreeable to his Heaters, by Im- 
propriety in Pronunciation. 
In Reading a Sentence, or Period, there is Ula y to 
and 9 that is, the Vi VICE, 
, Until one gets to the Middle; 


At 
the End of a Ds ſpeak deliberately ; and take 


ſhould gently be rai 


Care you do not drop your Voice too low, leſt the 


Hearers ſhould loſe the Sound and Meaning of two 


ox three of the laſt Words. 


. Of EMPHASIS. | 
As that Force of the Voice, which is placed on a 


| particular Syllable | in any Word, is called Accent; io 


that which. is laid upon a Ne Mord in a Sen- 
tence, is called Emphaſis. 
To place the Empha of upon any Word, is only to 


pronounce that Word with a peculiar Strength of 


Voice above the Reſt ; which gives Force, Spirit and 


Beauty to the whole Sentence! : But if the Word de 
of two or more Syllables, then the accented Syllable 
of the em bhatical Word i is pronounced ſtronger than 


1 otherwi e it would be, and a new and di fferent Ac- 


cent is not to be placed upon that Word; ; as, in this 


Queſtion, Are you travelling to London? 

Here the firit Syllable in the Word London muſt 
be pronounced with a ftrong Sound ; becauſe the 
Emphaſes lies upon that Word: And hence it is 
that Authors uſe the Words Accent and Emphaſis in- 


dike: ent] Y, 
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differently, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt be laid on 
any Word in a Sentence ; becauſe both are uſually 
placed on the ſame Syllable. 
There may Be ſeveral emphatical Words in a Sen⸗ | 
| tence; as, The Boy is neither a Fool, nor a Wit, nor a 
Blockhead, nor a Poet: Where Fool, Wit, Bloct- 
Ny head, Poet, are all emphatical Words. 
| The great and general Rule to find out which i is 
the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: Conſider 
what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker or Writer ; 
and that Word which ſhews the chief Deſign of the 
Sentence, is the emphatical Word; for it is for the | 
Sake of ſuch Word or Words, the whole Sentence 
ſeems to be made. 

There might be ſome particular Rules given to 
find out the emphatical Word, ſuch as theſe : * 

1. When a Queſtion is aſked, the Emphaſes often 
lies on the gue/ttoning Word ; as, who, what, 
whether, when : Thus, Who 7s avs ? What is the 
Matter? Whither did you go? When did you re- 
turn? 

Vet this is not always ſo; as, Wha i is the ſtrongeſt 
er wiſeſt Man? In which Sentence, ſtrongeſt : 2 | 
wiſz/t are the emphatical Words. | 

2. When two Words are ſet in Oppoſition one 
to the other; and one of them is pronounced with 
an Emphaſis, then the other ſhould have an Emphaſis 
| aiſo; as, if they run, we will run; for our Feet are 
=] as goed as theirs. In which Sentence, they and mw 

our and theirs, are the emphaiical Words. rs 
To makeit appear of how great Importance it is 
to place the Eniphaſis rightly, we may obſerve that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentence is often- 
times very different, according as the Emphaſis 1s laid 
upon different Words; and that the particular De- 


ſign 
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Ggn of the Speaker is diſtinguiſhed thereby ; F as, in 
this, ſhort en; namely, 


I 3 - 
Wil your vide to Town To- day? 


In theſe, ſeven Words there may poſſibly bo faur 
different Senſes, from the different placing of the 
Emphaſis, viz. 

1. If the Empheſis be ag] on the Word you, the 
negative Anſwer may be, No, but my i, en will. 

2. If the Enphaſis be laid on the Word ride, the 
Anſwer may be, No, but 7 hall walk. 


2. If upon Town ; Ne, I cannot, for I 2 go into 


_ the Country. 


fe; JE upon To. day; No, but I intend. to go To- 

| Morrow, 

Hence we ſee how uſeful the proper ating of the 

 Empbhaſjs is to right Reading. Farther, concerning 
the Emphaſis, obſerve the four followng Directions. 

1. Carefully avoid a Honztony, i. e. an Uniformity 

Voice, or reading without any Empbaſ at all; 
like an ignorant Boy, who underſtands not what he 
reads, expreſſing every Word with the ſame canting 
Tone, and laying a proper Force of Sound no where; 
for ſuch a one pronounces the moſt moving and pa- 
thetie Oration as if he. was ſpelling over a mere Ca- 
talogue of ſingle Words. 

2. Do not multiply the Bene nor change the 
Tore of your Voice too often, fo as to imitate ling⸗ 
ing or chanting; for this is another Extreme, and as 
faulty as the former. 
| Take heed of lying : an Emphaſis or Streſs up- 
on Wasa where there ought to be none. Some 
Readers are apt to place a ſtrong Sound upon Words, 
not ſo much according to their expreſſive denſe, as 
according to the Length of the Sentence, and the A- 
Þility of their Breath to hold it out in pronouncing it. 


4. Have 
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Have a Care of omitting: the Empbaſis where it 
* to be placed; for this makes the Sentence 


loſe all its Force, and often conceals. its. «Meaning 
from the Hearers. 


— 


* 


| DinncTIONs for Reading, VERSE. 


7 ERS E is tied up to a certain Meaſure; and 
V the | ines are generally of an equal Length, 
at leaſt made up of an equal Number of Syllables 
each. It is alſo called either Rhyme or Blank Verſe. 
An Engliſh Verſe in genera] conſiſts of only one 
Line, which is made up of five Feet, each Foot con- 


taining a ſhort and a long Syllable, NIP 
throughout the whole Verie; as, 


An h3net Man's the n#ble/t Work & Gd. 

Theſe Sort of Feet are by the Latin: called. TJam- 
bics, and in Engliſh we ſeldom uſe any other Kind. 

If the Accent alla on the 1ſt, 3d, 5th; Sc. ne 
bles, the Verſe is called Trachanical; as, 

In the Days of %id; Stories plainly 50d. bes 
When 1 Syllables. are both long, thy Ie 1 
called a Spondee; and when a long Syllable is fol- 

lowed by two ſhort ones, in is called a Dattyle ;- ; 
Diogenes | urly dnd prõ ud. | 
The Diſtificiionof long and ſhort Syllableszwhich 


in Poetry is generally calied lee is the ſame 
Thing as Accent in Proſe. 


A Diſtich conſiſts of two Lines, and a Gans of 
three or more. Larger Compoſitions, or a Number 
of Stan CAPS. a, aa Odes, Songs, Poems, 
&c. or by other Names according to the Subject 
treated of, as a Paſioral treats of a Shophſard's+ Lite, 
An Elegy, is a mournful Song or Voem, & e. | 

If a Line contains fox Feet, the Verſe is call 
Hexameter, and if only five, Pentameter, as moit of 
Our Compoſitions } in Poetry are. When 


ber of Syllables, and the Wor 


— 
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When two or more Lines end with the ſame, « or 
a like Sound, the Verſe is called Rhyme ; as. 


Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excell, 
And cenſure freely who have written well, 


When every Line is made up of a certain Num- 

Fi ſo placed, that the 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch particular Sylla- 
bles, ſo as to make a peculiar Harmony to the Ear, 


tis is called Blank Verſe or Metre, from its bejng 
Meaſure ; as in the following Lines : 


Know'ft thou th J. 1 of of a Soul immortal 2 

Babel, this Midnight Glory : Worlds on Worlds ! 
Amazing Pomp ! redouble this Amaze; 

Ten Thouſand add, and twice Ten Thouſand more: 

Then weigh the whale, one Soul outweighs them all, 

And calls the aſtoniſhing Magnificence | 

Of unintell;gent Creation, poor. YOUNG. 


In this Kind of Verſe, the Metre is ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, as if it had Rhyme alſo; and the Words are 
moſtly ſo diſpoſed, that Accents may fall on every 2d, 


th, 6th, 8th, 10th Syllable, as they generally do in 
| Rhyme ; yet no general Rule can be laid down for 
Alccenting either this Kind of Verſe or Rhyme, as the 


Spondee and Dactyle will ſometimes occur, 

The great and ARG Rule therefore of reading 
Engliſb V erſe, is to propounce every Word and every 
Sentence juſt as if it ; Proſe, obſerving the Stops 
with great Exactneſs; placing the Accent on a par- 
ticular Syllable in a Word, and juſt Emphaſis on a 
Word or Words in a Sentence: bo with theſe two 
ſmall Allowances, or Alterations following, viz. 

I. At the End of every Line, where there is no 
Stop, make a Stop about half ſo long as a Comma, 
juſt to give Notice that the Line is ended. 

2. If any Word in the Line happens to have two 
Sounds, 


"0 


— tne 
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Sounds, chuſe to give that Sound to it which moſt 


| favours the AMletre or the Rhyme. 


To favour. the Metre, is to read two e diſ- 
tin, or to contract them into one, according as the 


Meaſure 1 requires; as, the Word ae mult make 


three Syllables f in this Line. 
All glittering in Arms he flood 

But in the following it makes 290 two; 

| All glitt'ring in Arms he flood. 

To tour the Rhyme, is to pronounce | the laſt 
Word of the Line ſo, as to make it chime with the 
Line foregoin g, where the Word admits of two Pro- 
nunciations; as, 

7 I was once from Bondage fre; we 
a never 1 my Liberty. 

Here you are to pronounce the Word Liberty as 
if it was written with ze, Libertees that! it may rhyme 
with the Word free. | 

But if the Verte runs thus, - 

My Soul aſcends above the Sky, 

Aud triumphs in her Liberty. mm 

Here the Word Liberty is to be ſounded as ending : 
in i, that Sy, may have a juſt Rhyme to it. | 

But whether you pronounce Liberty, as if it was 
written with cer i, you muſt ſtill pronounce the 


_ laſt Syllable but feebly, and not fo ſtrong as to miſ- 


place the Accent; and fix it on'the laſt Syllable. 
Now having made theſe two ſmall Allowances, if 

the Verſe does not ſound well and harmonious to the 

Ear, when it reads like Proſe, you are to charge the 


Fault on the Poet, and not on the Reader: For it is 


certain that thoſe Verſes are not well compoſed, 


which cannot be read gracefully, according to the 


common Rules of Pronunciation. 


FW; * 
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C HAP. IV. 
Dix ECTIONS for IN DITINSG LETTERS 


of BUSINESS; 5 * PERSONS of 
UALITY in Diſcourſe or Writing, &c. 


| Tradeſman s Letters ſhould be plain, conciſe, and 
to the Purpoſe; free from ſtiff, or ſtudied Ex- 
preſſions, always pertinent; and writ in ſuch Words, 


or Terms, as carry a diſtiné Meaning with them; ſo 
that the Perſon to whom they are ſent, cannot have 


the leaſt Heſitation, or Doubt about the Meaning of 
any Word, Part, or Order contained therein. 

All 3 Commiſſions, and material Circumſtan- 
ces of Trade, muſt be plainly and particularly men- 
tioned; and nothing ſhould be preſumed, underſtood, 


or implied, in obſcure or ambiguous Terms. 


You ſhould likewiſe be as punctual and diſtin as 
poſſible in anſwering every particular Article in Let- 
ters writ to you. 

The Stile for Letters of this Kind, as well as for 
thoſe of all ordinary Occurrences, ſhould be neat, ſig- 
nificant, and as conciſe as tne Nature of the Subject 
will admit of; like that of Converſation, i. e. write 


to your Correſpondent as you would tai to him, and 
without any formal uncommon Phraſes. Be frank and 


affable without Impertinence, obliging and comp! al- 
ſant without Bombaſt or Flattery; always remember- 
ing, that nothing is more rude and wnmannerly than 
to praiſe People to themſelves. _ 

REL affect high or hard Terms, but ſuch as you 
think will be mark intelligible to thoſe you write to; 
and chuſe apt and expreſſive Qualities. 

Above ail T hings, never attempt to write Letters, 
Ec. of Vit, Humour, or Railery, (whatever your Ta- 
lents be) until you become Matter of ſuch goed Senſe, 
and good Breeding, as a —_ Series of Reading and 


| Expertence 


% 
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Experience can only make you; left, (before you 
get a juſt and diſtinct Diſcernment of what is Pure, 


Moral, or Polite; and what Groſs, Immoral, or Im- 


pure) you. beſtow your //it and Satyr upon improper 
Subjects, ſo that, while you fancy yourſelf amazingly 
witty, you render yourſelf ſurpriſingly ridiculous to 
better To 

only due to the j and good Application of it.“ 


Of SUPERSCRIPTIONSof LETTERS, Ad- 
dreſſing PERSONS of QUALITY, Sc. 
Superſcription. Addreſs. 
FT O the Royal Family. IR, or, May it pleaſe 
To the King's moft Your Majeſty. 


excellent Majeſty. 


To his Royal Highneſs May it pleafe your Royal 5 
the Prince of Wales. High neſs. 


The ſame to any other of them, N only the 


Title and Sex. 
| To 'the NOBILITY. 
To ki Grace A. 0 My Lord Duke. 
Duke of B. Your Grace. 
To the moſt noble A. My Lord Marquis. 


Marquis of B. Your Lordfhip. 
To the Rt Hon. A. 

Earl of B. of | 
To the Rt Hon. A. My Lord. 

Lord Viſcount B. f Your Lerdſhip. - 
To the Rt Hen. A. - 

Lord B. 


O 2 a The 


n 3 — — 


—— — 


* 41s . 2 have : coneralh ly Occafeon is write Letters bo>- 


fore they have arri« ed at ſuch a Competency of Reading, or 


Knowledge (awwhich Jome do never arrive at) as ts u ficient 


_ to fhew them what is pertinent and profer, and auhat not ſo ; 


it is preſumed this additional Chapter ¶ being defi gned to re- 
me dy fjuch Miftazes and Impreprietics as young 8" riters are 


moſt liable to) will be wery uſe 8 


udges. The Merit of Wit, Humour, &c. is 
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The Rath are addrefied according to the Rank of 
their Huſbands, __ 

All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Ti- 
tle of Lord and Rt Hon. Alſo, the eldeſt Sons of 
Earls. This is called the Courteſy of England. 


All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Vifcounts, 


and ot Barons, are ſtiled E ſquares, and Honourable; as, 


To the Hon. A. B. Eſq; | Sir. 


All the Daughters of 8 Marquiſſes, and Earls 
are Ladies. All the Daughters of Viſcounts and 
Barons are Hon:urable; as, 


To the Hon. Mrs A. B. Madam. 


The Title of Rt Hon. is given to all Privy Counſel- 4 


lors, and to the Lord May ors of London, York, and 
Dublin alſo to the 18 Provoſt of Btfinburgh.” 

All Perſons bearing the King's Commitſion, are ſti- 

led Honourable; and every Servant to the King 

on the Civil and Military Liſts, alſo to any of the 
Royal Family, is itijed Eſquire. 
To the Par en, | | | 

To theRt Hon. the Lords My Lords. BE 


Spiritual and Temporal, May it pleaſe your Lord- 
in Parliament aſſembled. {t1ips. 


To the Hon. the Knights, Gentlemen. 5 
Citizens and Burgeſſes, May it pleaſe your Ho- 


in Parliament aſſembled. nours. 


To the Rt Bon. A. B. Eſq; 


Speaker of the Hon. Houſe Sir. 
of Commons.“ 


To the C LER G * 
To the moſt Reverend My Lord 
Father in Goc, A. Lord Your Grace. 
eier „ 
'T 0 


* He 7s generally one by bi Naos moſt Honourable 
cid Co: AH 1. 


M.Uu4 


" 
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To the Rt Rev. Father in My Lord. 
God, the Lord Biſhop of A. Ke Lordſhip. 
Fo. the Rev. A. B. D. D. J 


Dean of C. or Archdeacon, _ | Rev. Dade 
or Chancellor of D. or Pre- Rev. Sir . 


bendary, &c. 
All ReQtors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and 
Clergymen of inferior Denomination, are ſtiled 


Reverend. 


The Officers of the King's Honſhold, are > addreſſed 
according 5 their Quality or Office; giving the Pre- 
ference to thoſe who are moſt honourable. 

In ſuperſeribing toPerſons relating to their Offices, 
their Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned. 

The Commiſſioners of the Civil Lift are addreſſed 
according to their Rok, and are ſtiled Right Ha- 


nourable; as, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commmiſiian- | 


ers of the Treaſury, of Trade and Plantations, of 


the Admiralty, &c. Your Lordſbipßs. | 
The Commiſſuners of the Cuſtoms, Fete, Salt Duty, 


Stamp Duty, Navy, &c. are ſtiled Honourable ; ſome 


of them being commonly Privy Counſellors it is uſual 
to ſtile them collectiv 15 Right Honourable.- 
Sirs, your Hoeneurs. 
In the Army, all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Rank, with the Addition of their Employ. 
All Colonels are ſtiled Honourable ; as, The Flo- 
nourable Colonel A. B. 
All inferior Officers have the Nate of their Em-- 
ploy ſet firſt ; as, Major A. B. Capt. A. B. Sc. 
In the Navy, all ae are ſtiled according to 


their Quality and Office; and all Admirals, without 


being 8 are ſtiled aner 
The other Officers as in the Army. 
All 3 have bY Title of Excellency added. 
3 EE 
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to their Quality ; + as have all Plenipotentiaries, and 
G:vernors abroad, and the Lords Fuftices of Ireland. 

All Judges, it Pri y Counſellors, are ſtiled Right 
Honourable, if not, Honourable; As, 

The Right Ronourable A. B. Lord Chancellor. 

The Rt Hon. Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 

The Hon. A. B. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron. 

The Hon. A. B. E40 , one of the Juſtices of, c. 

All others in the Law according to their Office or 
Rank; every Barriſter having the Fitle of Efquire 
given him. | 

All Gentlemen in Commiſſion of Peace, have the 
Title of Eſguire and Morßpipful; as have all Sheriffs 
and Recorders. 

The A dernen and Recorders of London, are ſtiled 
Right Morſbipful: As are all en. of Corporations, 
except Lord A7cyors. 

The Gove: nors of Hofprtals, ue &c. if con- 
ſiſting of Magiſtrates, or having any among them, 

are fliled Right Worſbipful or Ja ſpipfuls as their 
oe may be. 

Inconperated Bodies are called Honourable ; as The 
Honourable" Court of DireQors of the Eaſt- India 
Company. 

The Honourable the Sub-Governors, Deputy- 
Governors, and r of the Bank of England, 
the South-Sea Company, Sc. 

Or elſe Vorſßbipful; as, 

The Maſter and Wardens of the Worſhipful 
Company of Mercers. 

It is uſual to call a Baronet and Knight, Honourable, 
and their Wives Ladies. | 

I be Method cf addreſfing Men of Trade and 
Buſineſs, Friends, Relations and Acquaintances, is 
io well known, that it is thought needleſs to inſert 
I here, * 
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TX IL I. 
Wokps the ſame, or very ntarly alike in Sound, but © 


different in Signiſication and Spelling. 


A! L, to be troubled 
Ale, to drink 
Air, to breath in 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Are, we, 'or you are 
Ant, a Piſmire 
Aunt, an Uncle's Wife 
An, the Article 
Ann, a Woman's Name 
Bail, a Surety 
Bale, of Cloth 
Ball, a round Thing 
Baul, cry out 
Beer, Drink 
Bear, to carry 
Bier, to carry the Dead 
Baie, Cloth 
Bays, Bay- trees 
Beys, Governors 
Be, id he 
Bee, the Inſet” 
Bean, Grain 
Been, was at a Place 
Bel, an Idol 
| Bell, of Metal 
Bear, a Beaſt 
Ber, a Country Fellow 
Bore, to make a Hole 
Bolt, for a Door 
Boult, ſiit Meal 
Bow, to bend. 
Beugb, a Branch 


| 


| 


| , 


ö 


1 


[ 


| 


. 


* 


Cann, to drink out of 


* * 


Boy, a Lad 
Buoy to bear up 


Bread, to eat 


Bred, brought up 


8 near, c. 
Buy, with Money 
Bye, acceſſary 
Breus, he breweth 
Bruſe, to ſqueeze 
Brows, over the Eyes 
Brewſe, to ſeed on Leaves; 
But, except 
Butt, to ſhoot at 
Cain, the Mu derer 
Cane, to walk with, 
Call, to cry out 
Caul, for a Perriwig, Sc. 
Can, to be able 


Cart, tocarry Things in: 


| Chart, a Map 


Ciel, to plaſter 
Seal, of a Letter, Sc. 

Ce!! „ a Hut or Cave: 
Sell to diſpoſe of 

Chas d, did puriue. 


| Chaſte, virtuous 


Cinque, live 
Siuk, to ſettle down: 
Glark a Sir-Name- 


{ Clerk, of a Pariſh, &c.. 


Clauſe, of a Sentence 


ö 
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Claws, of a Bird 
Cloaths, Garments 
Cloſe, to ſhut up 
Cloths, Webs 
Could, if he would 
Cud, of Cattle 
Cruel, fierce 
Crewel, W orſted 
Dane, of Denmark 
Deign, to grant | 
Dam, to ſtop Water 
Damn, to condemn 
Day, the Morning 
Dey, a Governor 
„Dear, of great Price 
Deer, in a Park 
' Dew, on the Graſs 
Due, a Debt 
Die, to deceaſe- 
Dye, to ſtain Cloth. 
Diet, Provitions 
Dyet, Aſſembly 
Da, to act 
Doe, the Female Deer 
Done, acted 
Dun, Colour 
Ear, of the Head 
re, before _ 
Earn, to work for 
Jearn, to pity 


Fl part Linen, &c. 


Fl 


Fane, a Weather-cock 


Fain, deſirous 

Feign, to diſſemble 
Faint, weary 

Feint, a Pretence 
Fair, comely 


36 MOON . 
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Fare, Diet 

Fir, Wood 

Furr, on the Skin 
Floor, of a Room 


Flour, for Bread 
Flower, of the Field 


Facl, an Ideot 
Foul, dirty 
Fowl, a Bird 

Gall, on the Liver 


Gaul, a Frenchman 


Guilt, with Gold, Cc. 


| Get, Sim 7 
| Greaſe, or Fat 


|Greece, a Country 


Groan, to ſigh: 


1Grown, larger 


45 Orot, a Cave 
Great, , our-pence 
_ Hall, to falute 


_ | Hale, te drag along 


Hair, of the Head 


Heir, to an Eſtate 
| Hare, in the Field 


Hart, a Beaſt | 
Heart, the Seat of Life 
Heel, of the Foot 
Heal, to cure a Wound 
Head, of the Body 

Heed, to take Care 
Hear, to hearken 

Here, in this Place 

HFlilie, to make Haſte 


| High, lofty 


Him, that Man. 
Hymn, a Song 
Hire, Wages: 


hole, perfect 
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Higher, more high 
His, of him 


Hs, to deride 


Hour, of the Day 
Our, belonging to us 
Hole, Hollowneſs 


Horſe, a Beaſt 
Hoarſe, with Cold 
Hue, Colour 
Hero, to cut down 
Hugb, a Man's Name 
J, myſelf 


Dye, to ſee with 


T., I will 
lle, in a Church 
Ie, an iſland 
In, within 
Inn, for travellers 
Kill, to murder 
Kiln, for Bricks 
Key, for a Lock 


Quay, for Ships 


Leſi, leſt that 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt 

Limb, a Member 
Limn, to paint 

Loath, to abhor 


Loth, unwilling 


Lo ! behold 
Low, humble 

Lower, to let down 
Lowr, to frown 

Lane, a narrow Paſſage 


Lain, did he 


Made, finiſhed - 


Maid, a Virgin 


Mole, in the Eye 


Name, Title 
Ore, of Metal 


| Oh ! alas 


Mede, one of Media 


165 
Main, chief Thing 


Mane, of a Horſe 
Male, he ' 


| Mail, Trunk Bag 


Mayer, Magiſtrate 


Mare, to ride on 155 


Mead, Liquor 


Mean, worthleſs 
Mein, Behaviour 
Meat, to eat 
Meet, together 
Mete, to meaſure 
Mews, for Hawks 
Muſe, to meditate 
Might, Strength 
Mite. in-Cheeſe-. 
Mont, a Ditch 


MMoan, to lament 
Moron, cut down 
Naim, a Place 


Oar, of a Boat 


i Off, belonging to 
OF, at a Diſtance 


Oe, in Number 
on, did win | 
Our, of us .. | 
Hour, ſixty Minutes | 
Pale, Colour | 
Pail, a Veſſel 
Pain, or Grief 


Jꝛoe, to be indebted to 


Pane, of Glaſs 
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Pique, a 


The APP 
Pair, a Couple 


| Pare, to cut off 


Pauſe, a Stop 


F Paws. of a Bird 


Peal, upon Bells 


Peel, to take the OQutſide of 


Peale] Love 

Piece, of Gold, &c. 
Pear, a Fruit 5 

Peer, a Lord 

Pier, for Ships 
Pike, a Fiſh 

a Quarrel 

Place, ot Abode 

Plaice, a Fiſh 
Plarn, clear 

Plane, a Tool, Tree, Ec. 
Plait, as the Hair 


| Plate, of Metal 


Pleas, Pretences 
Pleaſe, to content 
Plumò, the Fruit 
Plum, a Lead Weight 
Pole, a Stick 
Pell, to cut Hair 8 
Poor, needy \ 


Pour, as Water 


Power, Stren gth 
Praiſe, Commendation 


Prays, he prayeth 


Pray, to beſeech 
Prey, a Booty 
Queen, the King Wife 
Duean, a dirty Slut 
Rain, Water 


Reign, of a King 


Rein, of a Bridle 


- 
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Raiſe, to ſet wp 
| Raze, to pull down 
Rays, Sun-Beams 
Read, I read 
Reed, a 'Shritb 
"Daw" to erect 
| Rear, the hinder Part 


| 


| Rhyme, a Verſe 
Rime, a freezing Miſt 


Right, juſt, true 
Rite, Ceremony 
MWrigbt, a Workman 
OOO with a Pen © 
| Kead, th: Highway 
Rode, did ride 
Noe, a kind. of Deer 
Row, of Trees, Sc. | 

Roms: a City. * 
Room, of an Houſe 

Root, of Plants 5 
Nout, to defeat 
Sail, of a Ship 
Sale, of Goods 

Scene, of a Stage 
Seen, beheld 

Seas, great Waters 
Sees, he fees 
| Seize, to lay hold of 
Ceaſe, to forbear 
| HScem, 40 appear 
Seam, that is ſewed 
Seer, a Prophet 
Sear, to burn 

Sent, away 
Scent, a Smell 
Cent. an Hundred 


|  Shew, to make appear 


Shoe, for the Foot 
Shear, cut, &c. 
Shear, the Water coaſt 
Sign, a Token 
Sine, in Geometr 
Sight, ſeeing 
Cite, to ſummon 
Sleight, Dexterity 
Slight, to deſpiſe 
Sloe, ſour Fruit 
Slow, tardy 
Sole, of a Shoe 
Seal, a Fiſh 
Some, a Part 
Sum, the Whole 
Son, a Man Child 
Sun, in the Firmament 
Soon, quickly 
Sꝛwoon, to faint 
Sore, an Ulcer 
Soar, to mount up 
So, thus | 
Sow, with Seed 
Stair, ſome Steps 


Stare, to look earneſtly 


Steal, to rob 
Steel, Metal 
| Stead, a Place 
Steed, a Horſe , 
Stile, a Paſlage 
Style, for Writing 
Stood, did ſtand 
Stud, an Emboſlinent 
Sue, at Law 
Seww, with a Needle 
Sow, a Swine 
Sꝛbeat, of the Brow 
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ISweet, delicious 
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Tacks, ſmall Nails 
Tax, a Subſidy 
Tail, the End 
Tale, a Story 5 
Taint, to corrupt 
'Tent, for Soldiers 
Team, for Horſes 


1 a | 
Teem, to pour out 


; 
> 


The, an Article 
Thee, a perſonal Name 
There, at that Place 


{ Tberr, of them 


Throne, a Seat of State 
Thrown, caſt 


Time, when 


t byme, a ſweet Herb 


Joe, of the Foot 


Two, a Couple 


75, likewiſe 


Tour, a Journey 

Towr, to fl 

ſawer, for Defence 
Vale, a Valley 

Veil, a Coverin 
Vain, uſeleſs 


Vein, of the Body 


Ure, Cuſtom, Oc. 


Your, of you 


Main, a Cart or Waggon 


ane, to decreaſe 


Ware, Merchandize 


ear, to put on Cloaths 
Iiere, as we were 


Mai, the Middle 


Waſte, to ſpend 
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MA peel, of a Cart, Sc. 


Ah, a Friend, &c. 


Alter, to change 


Becken, with the Hand 


Weigb, to poize 
Wey, forty Buſhels 
Fheal, a Spot 


Meal, feo ble 1 


| Tra, of an Egg 


Etoe, a Sheep 


be A PP END IX. 
Het, ſeven Days 


2 a Nee 


Yoke, of Oxen 


WoORPDS 7 t Syllables. 


1b a Man's Name 
8 Able, powerful 
Account, Eſteem 
Accompt, Reckoning 
Advice, Council 
Adviſe, to counſel 
Alloy, Mixture of Metal 
Allay, to eaſe the Pain 
Alley, a narrow Paſſage 


Allew'd, granted 
Aloud, great Noiſe 
Altar, for Sacrifice 


Aſcent, going'up 


Aſent, Agreement | 


Agur, aCarpenter's Too! 
Augar, a doothſayer 
Bacon, Hog's Fleſh” 
Batten, in the Oven 
Beacon, Notice of danger 


4 


Bereg tt 
Bury, to inter the Dead 
| Tran broken Places 
Breeches, to wear | 
Borough, aCorporation 


Burrow, for Rabbits | 


Cannon, a Gun 


4 


Canon, a Law 


Capital, —40 
Capitol, a Tower 
Captor, a Prize Taker 


Capture, a Prize taken 


Cellar, for Liquor 


Seller, one that ſells 


Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenſor, a Reformer 
Cenſure, to judge 

Cieling, of a Room 
Sealing, ſetting a Seal 

Cittern, an Inſtrument 
Citron, Fruit 

Centry, a Guard 
Century, an 100 Years 
Choler, Anger 
Collar, for the Neck 

Cecket, Schedule 
Coguet, a fickle Woman 
Concert, of Muſic 
Conſort, Wife of a King 

Couſin, a Relation 
Coen, to cheat 

Council, Aſſembly 
Counſel, Advice 

Courant, a News- upon 
Currant, a Fruit | 
Current, a Stream 

Courier, a Meſſenger 


— 


| Currier, a Leather-dreſſer 


Enough, in Quantity 


Kn 
Cymbal, an Inna 


Symbol, a Sign 


Cruel, inhuman 
Crewel, Worſted 
Cypre , 4 Tree 
99 Iſtand 
Colour, white or black 
Culler, a Sorter of Goods 
Defer, to put off 
1 to diſagree 
eſcent, going down 
Diſſent, to diſagree 
Deſert, Merit 
Deſart, a Wilderneſs 
Dire, Dreadful 
Dyer, a Stainer of Cloth 
Diet, Proviſions 


 Dyet, Aſſembly 


Enow, in N AR 


Extant, in Being 
Extent, Diſtance 

Fellon, a Diſeaſe 
Felon, 2 Criminal 

Fillip, with the Finger 
Philip, a Man's Name 

Francis, a Man 
Frances, a Woman 

Geſture, Carriage 
Jeſter, a Merry Fellow 

Grander, greater 
Grandeur, Greatneſs 
Heaven, God' Throne 
Haven, Harbour 

ale, lazy 
Idol, an Image 


P 
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Irncite, to ſtir up 


| Inſight, knowledge: 


Indie, to proſecute 


Indite, to compoſe 


Latin, a Language 


Latten, Tin 


Leſſen, to make Jeſs. 
Leſſon, i in Reading 
Letice, a Woman Na ame 


| Lettice, an Herb 


Liar, a Teller of Lies 


Lower, let down 


Lour, to frown 


Manner, Cuitom 
Manor, a Lordſhip 
Manure, Dung 


Marſbal, of an Army 
Martial, warlike 


1 Marten, a Bird 
Martin, a Man's Name 


Medal, Coin 
Meddle, to buſy one's Self 
Metal, Gold, Sc. 
Mettle, Briſkneſs, E 
Meſſage, an Errand 
Meſſuage, an Houſe, c. 
1ortar, to pound i in 


| | Morter, made of Lime 


Ordnance, Cannon 


| Ordinance, Commandm. 


Parſon, of a Pariſh 
Per om Somebody 
allas, a Goddeſs 
Palace, of a King 


Paſtor, a Teacher 


| Lyre, a muſical Inſtrument | 


ts at » A At 
I 


Pa 


ob 


Paſture, end | 
Pattern, to copy after 
Patron, a Protector 
Poplar, a Tree 
Popular, loved by People 
Practice, Exerciſe 
| Praiſe, to exerciſe 
Preſence, being here 
Preſents, Gifts 
Princes, King's Sons 
Princeſs, a King's Daugh. ! 
Profit, Advantage 
Prophet, a ForeteNer 
ancour, Hatred 
Ranker,*more thick 


[ 


Raſor, the 13 
Viol, for Muſic 


Razure, taken out 


4 


N 


4 


N 
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Relie, the 8 
Relict, a Widow 


. new, freſh 


| Reſent, to be-angry 


Saver, that ſaveth 


Saviour, the Redeemer + 
| Savour, Smell 


| 


2 A | 


Starling, a Bird 


9 


Sterling, Engliſh Money 


Satan, the Devil 
Sattin, a Sort of Silk 
Senate, a Parliament, &c. 
Se'nnight, a Week 
Value, Worth 
Valley, a Vale, or Dale 
Vial, or Phial, of Glaſs 


— . ed. dtd. ABS i N — 


'W ORDS of three Syllables. 


| 


WY. ance, Help 
Aſſiftants, Helpers - 
Barbara, a Woman 
Barbary, a Country 
Barber, a Fruit 
Cellery, an Herb 
Salery, Wages 
Chroncal, Continuance 
Chronicle, a Hiſtory. © 
Calendar, of Mon th 
Calender, to ſmooth Cloth 
Complement, Remainder} 
Compliment, a Ceremony 
Deferenee, Reſpect 
Difference, Diſagreement 
Ezminent, famous. 
Imminent, approaching 


| Liturgy, 


— 


Exorciſe, to conjure 
Gluti nous, ſticking 

Glutionous, greedy | 
Ingenious, of quick Parts 


Ingenucus, candid, ſincere 


Lethargy, Sleepineſs 
ommon Prayer 


Paraſite, a Flatterer 


| Parricide, a Murderer 


Pepulace, com. People 
Populus, full of People 
Precedent, Example 


| Preſident, that preſides 


reniſes, introductory 
Premiſjes, Lands, &c. 
Principle, a Maxim 
Principal, Chief 


Exerciſe, Labour 


N to foretell 


| The, A P P . N D l x. 
Prophecy, bis g foretold 


Seignior, a Lord 
Senior, elder * 


71 


V. acation,T imeof Reſp ite 
41/7 Wy a GE: 18 


Wonps macs ranks in Sound and Sar ge by the 


— 


—_ * 


Addition e final, the Uſe of which fee in Page JE" 


B4 B, Barbara 
Babi a Child 
Bar, Hindrance 
Bare, naked © 
Bit, a fmall Piece 
Bite, with the Teeth 
Breath, Air 
Breathe, to take Air 
- Can, to be able 
Cane, Staff 
Chin, of the face 
Chine, a Back- bone 
Cub, a Whelp 
Cube, a Die © 


Dam, to ſtop Water | 


Dame, a La! y 
Din, Norſe 
Dine, eat at Dinner 
Fat, well liking 
Fate, Deſtiny © | 
Fan, to blow- 
Fane, Weather- Cock 
Far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Entertainment 
Fin, of a Fiſh 
Fine, brave 
Gat, did 'get 
Cate, a Door 7 
Haſt, thou haft' 
Hajte, Speed 


* 
: 


1 c In, 
One, an Unit 


1 
4 


1 


Hop, bitter Fruit 
Hupe, to expect 
Aug, to embrace 
Huge very big 

Kin, N 9 0 
Line, Cow e 
Mad, titrated. . 


| AA. ae, done 


Man, in Stature 


Mane, of a Horſe 


1 
5 
| 
| 


Mar, to fpoil > 


| hr a Beaſt 


Maut, Matthew -- 
Mate, Gem nen 
Met, come together. 
Mete, t to meaſurẽ 

Ned; with the Head | 
Nade, 4 Knot | 40 PE 

ot, no 
Note, to a 
upon 


Pat, fit, Sc. 


| Pate, the Head 


, Plat, of Ground 
Plum, to ſound 


— 2 * | 


lam date 1K 
pP 2 111 9 


wy 4 : 7 
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* 718 of 
"Ras 3 5 2 Cloth I Stare, to gaze 
Rage, Anger Din, lean, Ee. 
| Reb, to ftkeal 1 Thine, or thee * ©... 
Rebe, a long Garment 7b, to go nimbly 
Kot, to conſume I ie, of an Ox 5 
Rote, by Cuſtom Tun, in Weight 
; 850 from a Wound Tune, in n 
Scare, to affright Van, The Front 
Scrap, a Bit ane, a Weather- Cock 
Scrape, with a Knife | Us, from we 
| Sham, a Pretence * common Practice 
| 1 Diſgrace Mar, fighting : 
Sir, Maſter _ are, Merchandize 
Sire, a Father in, to get 
Stag, a Deer ine, to drink 
Stage, to ſtand upon | Wan, pale 
Star, in the * Mane, to decreaſe 
CH A of Vi. 


— 


Of RuzToRICAL TROPES and FIGURES. 


Pope is the changing of a ſingle Word in a 

Sentence from its proper 'Signification to that 

of ed: bearing ſome Affinity, Agreement, or 

Contrariety to the former. — And, a Figure implies 
the like Change in all the Parts of a Sentence. 

I. A MeTapnos is the Change of a Woid from 

its proper Signification to another, or a Simile in- 


tended to illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak of, without 


the Sign of Compariſon ; as, He has a a ſtony kite. 
a hard) Heart. Love is blind (i. e. without Thou ght). 
He is full r Metile (i. e. Life). The golden 15 2 
pure, untainted) Age. A Tide (i. e. Exceſs or Over- 
flowing) FF oy rg God is a Shield to good Men, i. e. 
an as a Shield him that bears it againſt the * 
2 5 5 an 


Sy 
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and Strokes of an Enemy; ſo does the good Provi- 
dence of God protect good Men from the Power of 
their Enemies. But ſnould we ſay, God ts as a Shield 
to grad Men, then it becomas a Similie or Compari- 
3 So that a Metaphor is ſtricter or clôſer than a 
Compariſon, and a Compariſon looſer and leſs Com- 
pact than a Metaphor. 
2. METoxomyY is putting one Name for ailother 
on Account of the near Relation there is between 
them, and ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, or the 
contrary ;.as, Hie under ſtands the Engliſb Tangue (i. e. 
Language] perfecthy. Give Ear, (1. e. Attention). 
The Land (i. e. the People) mourns. Pale Death, 
(i. e. Death cauſing Paleneſs).—The Inventor is put 
for the Invented ; as Mars (i. e. War) rages. The 
Author for his Wa : as, Read: Horace, (i. e. bis 
Writings). The Inſtrument for the Cauſe; as, 
ibs Tongue (i. e. Eloquence) defends him, &c. | 
SYNECDOCHE implies the Whole by. a Part, 
or a Part by the Whole; as, He is an honeſt Soul, 
(i. e. Man). A bright Genius, (i.e. Man). The Qra-- 
ter with Tropes abounds, (i. e. elegant Language. 
The Ssldier (i. e. Soldiers) undergoes great Hardſhips. 
Several Winters he dwelt under this Raf (i. e. ſeve- 
ral Years within this Houſe).. A Ship s Metal, (i. e. 

Guns). He is 4 good” Hand, (i.e. Workman.) This- 

is an excellent Bottom, (i. e. Ship.) 

4. An IReNw is diſſembling or changing the pro- 
| per Signification of a Word or Sentence to quite the 
dennen and is uſed by way of Pleaſantry, Rallery, 

Inſult, or Abuſe ; as, A brave (i. e. idle) //atchman 
indeed is ſleep. Yeur Behaviour and Addr efs muft cer- 
tainly engage every Body in your Favour, (i. e. none). 
—The Character of the Perſon ironically. praiſed: 
The Air of Dsriſien that appears in the Speaker or 
Deſcriber, ſuficicnt!y diſcovers the Diſkmulation,—- 


£4 D; den 


—— — 2 


art] 3 ridicules the E oyption Worlhip 


ina laughing, ironical Encomium of their Leek and 
Onion Gods: 


« Th Egyptian Rites the Ps embrac d, 


M here Gads were recommended by their Taſte. 


„ Fuch  ſavery Deities muſt needs be good, 
As ferv'd at once for Morſbip, = for Food. 


* 


E ACarachkEsis is the Change of a Word 
from its proper Signification to an improper one, or 
it borrows the Name of one Thing to expreſs ano- 
cher; as, To Held (i. e. lay) a Wager. To make (i. e. 
teach) a Dog. An eternal (i. e. perfect) Beau. He 
| - threatens (i. e. promiſes) a Favour. 


6. An ALLEGORY means one Thing by ſaying: a- 
-*nother; and partakes of the Nature of a Similie, Pa- 
Table, or Fable. Or it may be termed a Series or 


Chain of Metaphors continued; as, Having embarked 
"2x this Fair, we bave paſt the Shoals, and now fair 


Gales promiſe to bring us into an agreeable Haven, Ve- 


nus grows cd without Ceres and Bacchus, (i. e. 
. 'Eovegrows cold without Bread and Wine.) — An Al- 
*Jegory ſerves to expreſs our Meaning in diſguiſe, 
when A wh and literal ones may not be ſo ſafe, ſeaſon- 
addle, or ſo effectual upon the Percas or Party we in- 


tend to inſtrut by it. It is often uſed for Magnifi- 
cence and Loftineſs, to raiſe Wonder, and gratify 


Cutioſity.— An Allegory muſt throughout be ſimi- 


Jar in its Circumſtances to the Cauſe or Story it 


would repreſent or illuſtrate, and the ſame Meta- 
phor which was choſen at firſt be continued to the 


laſt. 
The HyyERBOLE either exceliively. "re 
ur diminithes the Reality of Things, either by Com- 


CS: or 5 as, 9 as Lightning. Whiter 
5 than 


4 £3 
* — ewe ” _ 
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than W Extoll his Fame above the Skies. -Stiails 
40 nor crawl ſo flaw, &c. Lighter than a Feather. 


Camilla 
ce Outftript the Wind in Speed upon the Plain, 


& Plew ver the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain; 


% She t the Seas, and as ſbe imm d along, 
Her flying Foot unbath'd in Billews hung. 
Fo magnify to the Height of Wonder Tang great, 


new, — admirable, extremely pleaſe the Mind of 


Man; but Trifles dreſs'd up in gaudy Ornaments, 
and an affected Sublime, give intolerable Diſguſt to 
a Perſon of ſound Diſcernment and refined Taſte. 


Therefore Femper and Judgment are requiſite both 


in the Exceſs and Defed of this Trope; for to admire. 
_ worthleſs or trifling Things, and to deſpiſe the Re- 
verſe, betrays Weakneſs and Stupidity. and in the 


latter Cafe, Envy and Malice. 


8. A San c As is keen and biting, eh the 
true Spirit of Satyr in it; as, Phhyſician cure thyſalf. 
Cyrus thy Thirjt was Blood, now drink thy Fil. 

9. An ANTONOMASIA is putting an Appellative 


or common Name for a proper Name; as, the Oratur, 
for Cicera: the Apoſtle, for St Paul; be wa Nero, 
1. e. a cruel Perion. 


10. A PARABLE eee inforety the Senft 
by way of Compariſon, | or Sinlizude 3 as, He is 
brought as a Lamb to the Slaughter. 

11. ACLimax is aGradation wherein the Word 
or Exprethon which ends the firſt Member of a Pe- 


riod begins the Second, and ſo on; as, Folly begets 


Pride, Pride is the Author of W and _ 


| fon of Hiſery. a 


12. An Ax TIM ITALIOBLE ſignifies two T kings 
ſet in Oppoſition to each other, either by way of 
Contraſt or Agreement; as, Contentment is bud. ly 
uit ing our Deſires to Things, and not Things to our De- 


tres. 
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Jet to Death. The Poor are deſpiſed while the Rich- 
are careſſed. Love is à painful l an. Vi. tue may” 


be overpowered, but not overthrown. 


13. A PARALEPSIS is a pretended Dai of 


; ſome Things purely to make an Advantage by re- 


citing them, and implies a Deſign upon the Heag- 
$5 as; I ball —_— F his private Charities, 

+ by his extenſive Bounty in the Education. 9 | 
Wale and —.— _ 
14. Dias vRMus is a Figure whereby we ſhortly 
anſwer, or rather evade a Thing which it would be 
- tedious to mention; as, hat matters it ts reply 0 
an Argument forcign to the Purpoſe. 

Though the Names, — and Serien of | 
Sgurative Expreffion, in Diſcourſe and Writing, are 
almoſt infinite, yet the above- mentioned are looked 
upon as the principal ozes; as from them moſt of the: 
reſt are derived, or ſo nearly connected therewith,. 
chat the Diſtinctions are ſcarce conceivable, or even 
neceſſary to be taught at Schools: Though. tor a. 
more critical Knowledge in the Art of Speaking and: 
Writing, I would recommend to Youth (in their 
Courſe of Reading for Edification) a critical.Peruſal. 
of that fuller Rhetoric laid down in Dodfley's Precep- 
ter; out of which I ſhall juſt give the Names and 
mere Definitions of what he calis the moſt moving 


Figures of Speech, as the beſt Means of pointing to 
the ſaid Booł for a due Peruſal ef the Examples and 


Iltuftrations, which being there laid down in the moſt 
practicable and perſpicuvus Manner, cannot fail of 
edifying and improving the Taſte of any Engliſh 
Scholar who duly peruſes them, but what Youth 
cannot be ſuppoſed capable of at the Time of learn- 

ing this nme | 


0 ts 1. Ex- 
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* W is a Figure that expreſſes the 
Bre ing out and Vehemence of any Paſſiun. 
2. Dos expreſſes the Debate of the Mind with 
itſelf upon a preſſing Difficulty. A Man in a ſevere 
Strain and Perplexity firſt takes up one Reſolution, 
and then lays it aſide, after thinks another Method 
more convenient, and then changes again. He is 
toſſed to and fro with ſtrong Tides of Paſſion; and 
at laſt,” after terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes De 
A ual Determination. ira 
3. CORRECTION is a „ 2 Man earn- 
_ eftly retracts and recalls what he had ſaid or reſolved. 
4.SUPPRESSIONisaF igure wherebyaPerſoninRage, 
or any other Diſturbance in Mind, ſpeaks not out 
all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off his, Diſcourſe, 

. OmMtss10n is, when an Author presende Tet: 
he conceals and omits what he declare. 

6. ADDREss or APOSTROPHE is, when in a ve 
bement Commotion a Man turns himſelf on all 
Sides, and applies to the. Living and Dead, to An- 
gels and Men, to Rocks, Groves, and Nie ID] 

SUSPENSION begins and carries on a Period 
or 8 in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader 
all along; and keeps him in Expectation of e 
conſiderable Thing in the Concluſion 

8. INTERR@GATION is, when the Writer or 0. 
rator raiſes Queſtions and returns Anſwers; not as 
if he was in a Speech or continued Diſcourſe, but 
in Dialogue or Conference with his Reader, Avg 
tor, or Adverſaty. 

. PREVENTION is, when an i of * an 
| Objection, which he foreſees may be made againſt 
any Thing he affirms, defires or adviſes Oh, and. 
gives an Anſwer to it. 

10 CoNCEss10N freely lows ſomething .that 
yet might bear Diſpute, or obtain ſomething * a 

| an 
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Man would have granted to him, and which he 
thinks cannot fairly be denied. _ 

It. RErRTITION is a Figure which Fe 
and emphatically repeats either the fame Word, or 
the ſame Senſe in different Words. Care is to be 
taken that we run not into infipid Tautologies, nog 
affect a trifling Sound and Chime of infgnibexat 
Words. All Turns and Repetitions are ſo, that do 
not contribute to the Srength and Luſtre of the Diſ- 
courſe ; or at leaſt one of them. 

12. PERIPHRASIsS or C:3RCUMLOCUTION _ 
more and ſomeiimes leſs plain Words, to avoid ſome 
Inconvenience and ill Effect which would proceed 
2 * expte ſſing a Thing in fewer and plainer Words. 
13. AMPLIFICATION is, when every chief Ex- 
anden in a Period adds Strength and Advantage to 
what went before; and ſo the Senſe all along heigh- 
tens, till the Period be vigorouſly and agreeably 
cloſed. | 
154. Mise of CopuLaTive, is when the 
_ ConjunRions or little Particles that eonnect Words 
together are left out, Feet Haſte, or Eager- 
neſs of Paſſion. 

15. Oprosiriox is a Figure whereby Thing 
very different or contrary are compared and placed 
near, that they may let off each other. _ | 

16. ComearisoN beautifully ſets off and illuf- 
trates one Thing by reſembling. and comparing it to 
another, to which it bears a manifeſt Relation and 
Reſemblance. 

17. Livery DESCRIPTION is fuch a firong and 
beautiful Repreſentation of a Thing, as gives. the 
Reader a diſtin View and ſatisfactory Notion of it. 

18. VIS IoN or IMAGE is a Repreſentation of 
Things diſtant and unſeen, in order to raiſe Won- 
der, Terror, or Cn, made with ſo muck 

| te 
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Lite and Emphaſis, that as the Poet has a full FRY 
of the whole Scene he deſcribes, ſo he makes the 
Reader ſee it in the ſame ſtrong Li ght. 


19. PROSOPOPEIA, e or raiſing Qua- 
lities or Things We into Perſons, has two 


Pa 8. 

he firſt is when good and bad en Acei- 
dents, and Things inanimate are introduced in 
Diſcourſe, and deſcribed as living and rational 
Beings. 

The ond) is when we give a Voice to inanimate 
Thing $; and make Rocks, Woods, Rivers, Build, 
ings, Ne. to expreſs the Paſſions of rational Creatures 

20. Cnance of Time is when Things done 55 

aſt are deſcribed as now doing and preſent. This 
Form of Expreſſion places the Lk 3s be repre- 
ſented in a ſtrong and prevalent Light before us, and 
makes us Spectators rather than Hearers. © 
21. CHANGE of PERSONS. has ſome Variety 
"Tis moſt commonly when the Writer on a TE 
breaks off his Relation, and addreſſes his Reader. 

22. TRANSITION is of two Sorts; 

The firſt is when a Speech is introduced abruptly, 
without expreſs Notice given of it. 

The ſecond is when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 
Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to another from 
which it ſeems yery different at firſt View ; but has 
4 Relation and Connection with! it, and ſerves to il- 
luſtrate and enlarge it. ; 

23. SENTENCE is an inſtructive or lively Remark 
made on ſomething very obſervable and reeably 


ſurprizing; which contains much Senſe in few 
Words. - 


24. EPIPHONEMA is an Acclamation, containi 
a lively Remark placed at the End of a Diſcourſe ot 


Nacration. 
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Juſt Publiſhed, Pr. 13. 
(Embelliſhed with an emblematical Frontiſpiece, and Galley: 
new and. curious Cuts, deſigned and executed by the 
© Hands, repreſenting ſuch Vi cs as Children are moſt ad- 
dicted to, and ſuch VirxTves as ſhould be firſt inculcated, 
and could be beſt repreſented in the Countenance and „ 
tude of each Figure: Alſo Fable Cuts, on Education, Induſ- 
. Cruelty to Animals, &c.) | 


HE NEW ENGLISH TUTOR 
Or, MODERN PRECEPTOR. 
. Conſiſting of ORTHOGRAPH x, or the Art of Spelling 
and Reading, digeſted into a practical syſtem, under a few plain, 
Faſy Rules, which any Child may be capablc of er 
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E 2 To which is annexed, 
An ABSTRACT of ENGLISH GRAVMAR, | 


on 2 PRACTICAL New PLAN. 


* A. FISHER, Author of this Grammar. g 


This Book is humbly recommended to the Notice of the 
diſcerning Part of the Public; as it will be found upon Expe- 
rience, and muſt appear evident on the Peruſal, that Learners. 
conducted after this Plan, will not only be made' to read in a 

very ſhort Time, but alſo rendered infallibly correct in their 
Spelling, when they come to writing out, &c. as their Practice 
in the identical Powers of the various Letters in their different 
Poſitiors muſt ground them in the true and exact Sound of Syl- 
| lables; while the two or three plain Rules for dividing, give to 
Words their proper Pronunciation without the impotent Help 
of marked Accents. 

This Method gains Ground a-pace in ſome of the Northern 
Parts of GK EAT-BRNTTAIN, though it is almoſt, if not altoge- 
ther, unknown in the: South, as this Way of ſounding the Let- 
ters (particularly the Conſanzys, which have no Vocal Sounds). 
cannot be communicated but by the Mouth only : And though 
this Account of it may look like Fnthufiaſm in School-maſter- 
ſhip, to ſuch as are Strangers to this Method, yet if they pleaſe 
to make a Trial of it (and certainly any one may venture his 
Faith upon Conviction in this Fuſe) SY mag hereafter become 
its warmeſt Advocates. _. 1 
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